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• ABSTRACT 

Data gathered djuring a yearlong sociolinguistic 
'study of participant perspectives cf classroom discourse are 
presented in this final report* Elementary school students. gave, their 
perceptions of (1) the formal rules or ef^ectations governing 
discourse at sctfbol, in play groups, and at home;, (2) appropriate 
forms to get attention or influence others^ and (3). discontinuities . 
between discourse at home and at school. Although pupils recognized 
' discontinuities between fprmkl ruLes of discourse at hcie and at 
school, no ethnic or achievement Jlevel differences emerged in pupil 
responses,. Identification of appropriate forms of -address reflected 
pupils 1 awareness of their different status across settings,. Sharp 
discontinuities between- home and school discourse rules seemed better 
understood tha^ more moderate discontinuities 9 > and v rules governing 
classroom' questioning seemed difficult for the pupils tc comprehend. 
'Chldrens f general lack of comprehefteicn suggested the need .for 
further research examining relationships between p^pilj perceptions of 
classroom questions, behavioral manifestations of understanding rules 
of discourse, and academic achievement- (It was found fbat ' / t 
participation in class* discussion significantly reduced variance 4n 
final reading achievement: sex, entering reading skills/ and 
st/u dent -teacher relationship contributed significantly to reducing 
variance in classroom participation.) Further studies were 
.recommended to' investigate i^irect relationships between homte-schooi 
1 discontinuities in ifules of, discourse and pupil success in school. 
(Author/DB) .... 
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This report preheats data on one aspect of a year-long sociolinguistic 
study of participant perspectives of classroom discourse. The subjects were' 
165 pupils in six second, third, 'and fourth grade classrooms* in a lower socio- 
economic, multiethnic elementary school. A variety of data collection tasks 

irere used in the staff to gather information on pupil perceptions of classroom . - 
discourse, including videotape playbacks of actual lessons and- of ^conversations 
in families and in pity groups. 

v This paper reports on data gathered regarding pjupil perceptions of the 
formal rules or expectations^ governing discourse in the three settings, appro- 
priate forms to use in getting attention or in influencing others in the three , 
settings, and pupil-perceived discontinuities between discourse at home afloat 
school. lh additiom, data on teacher perceptions of pupils 9 communicative- be* 
havior fuid probability of success in reading are reported upon. Simple descrip- 
tive statistics, CMr-square, and regression analysis have been us^d to examine 
relationships among pupil and teacher responses to the data collection tasks, 
and .other variables ef interest. \. ' . 
s~ Findings indicate that pupils are^ei^ aware of discontinuities between 
formal rules of discourse at home and at school. No ethnic or achievement lev^l 
differences were fcwmd in- this regard. Pupil identification of appropriate 
forms of address lit tie three settings reflects an awkreness of differential * ' 
status of participates within each setting, as well as across setfting*. The 
data suggest that sharp discontinuities between home and school, are better under- 
stood by pupils thaamore moderate discontinuities. Rules regarding classroom 
questioning appear tos be the most "muddled" for pupils in this study, pointing 
to the need for closer examination of relationships between: pupil^erceptions 
of classroom questioning) a behavioral manifestation of understanding of the 
rules of discourse surrounding classroom questioning (i.e., participation in 
class discussion) J sad pupil success in schools- Participation in class jilscus- 
8 ion is identified as an important variable, contributing significantly to reduc- 
tion of variance in final reading achievement. Status variables ot sex, entering 

, reading achievement, and status with teacher contribute significantly to reduction 
of variance in participation in class discussion. Pupil perceptions of the func- 
tion of classroota questions and teacher praise also are related to frequency of 
participation in class discussion.' It is concluded that further stqdies should 
be directed toward a search for indirect relationships between home-school dis- 

. continuities in the rules of discourse and pupil success in school-. 
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Interest in socio^inguistic studies of the classroom has developed gradu- 
V ally over the past several years, sparked initially by political pressures for 
educational equity, for bilingual pupils, Tanned by the NIE panel report on 
Teaching as a Linguistic Process in a Cultural Setting (1975>, and fueled by 
the inclusion iff eight sociolinguistic studies amojig those funded under the 
1978 grants program of NIE's Teaching arid Instruction Division. .Genishi 
(1979) has pointed out that researdh in the 196CL»s capitalized on the linguistic 
deficits of-children^but that more recent siciolinguistic studies have, the 'in- 
tent of describing how children demonstrate their communicative competence, in 
interactions with teachers, rather than yielding generalizations about ethnic 
or social class differences. ttallat and G>een (in press) suggest t£ an im- 
portant future direction for sociol^nquistic studies of classrooms is to go 
beyond these demonstrations of the child's knowledge to investigate ."haw in- 
dividuals learn to recognize when to. speak and when" to remain silent during 

~K * • * 

different instructional contexts." 

x ' - • - 

These apparent trends in sociolinquistic studies of classrooms are appro- 
. priate given the oasic concents which guide researchers in this field. The 
. major question which sociolinguists ask is: what differences in form, content, 
( and sequence make one sentence different from another with regard to the kind 
of' situation it is (e.g., intimate, formal), the kind of act it is (e.g., re- 
quest* command), or the kind of person'who talking (e.g., student, teacher) 
(Hymes, 1972). A basic assumption which has influenced researchers) In recent 
yearsis that children, develop communicative competencies that are 'appropriate 
for their social groups, and that what teachers define as inadequate communica- 
, tive behavior pay in fact be appropriate behavior in the child's hone setting.- 
Thus the emphasis has been on investigating differences between percepti^s of 
teachers. and pnpUa about' what is appropriate language behavior, and on identi- 
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-fying discontinuities bcteeorlanguage it "heme and language at school, in the 
belief that these say be strong contributing factprs in the low school, achieve-* 

ment of minority group children. _ V* 

« v • , • ' 
Cazden (1978) has notes that children are capable of coping with differen- 
tial language demands, and ems argued that three possible relationships may ex- 
ist between any two differemt language settings. These are: 

1) Interference or negative transfer, e.g., when something the child 
knows or values interferes wi^hwhat the school is trying to teach; 

• 2) Neutral or parallel relationship, e.g., when two situations, 

though different, coexist separately in the child's world, with- 
out interfering with or enhancing each other; and 

3) Positive transfer, e.g,\ when one situation activates and utilizes 
the competencies amd preferences which were developed in the other 
situation. 

Caeden suggests that while researchers have concentrated on describing inter- 
ference or negative transfer, educators oust learn somehow to create positive- 
transfer. • 

The study to be reported \ere was designed to examine the problem of •pupil- 
teacher and home-school discontinuities by investigating pupil -and teacher percep- 
. tions of classroom discourse, following Stubbs (1976) warning that "research on. 
children , and classrooms is msually done by ^outsiders, but ultimately it is only 
the participants in a situation who have fujl access to all its .relevant aspects." 

■BE. * 

The particular aspects of classroom discourse to be discussed here are the 
stated "rules" that govern talking in lessons, and the ways in which classroom 
statue variables operate la the playing out of these rules. Other aspects of the 
etudy are presented in other segments of this final report (Part I, the units' 
and salient feature's of classroom language; Part II, the functions of the class- 
room question cycle; Part W, descriptions based "on alternative systems for ' 
analysis of -classroom discourse; Part V, language in play settings). 
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J| The Research Paradigm _ _ _ 

r The general paradig, t;hat has been used to guide this s<tudy is presented ,in 

. Figure 1. In this model the child's perceptions of discourse at "home/play and 
'at school and his/her participation in classroom discourse are viewed as inter-' 
vening variables between family language factoTs, or classroom language" factors, 
and eventual success in school. The lines indicate the types of relationships, 
ve are examining in the total study. The double lines indicate" the relationships 
to be discussed in this segment of the final report. * 

Each of the boxes in this model represents a set of variables. In this re- 
* e 

port only the variables associated with understanding and applying the "rules" 
of classroom discourse (who talks to whom^ when, and what do they say) will be 
discussed. .Figure 2 identifies these variable's in more detail. These variables 
are self-explanatory, or will be explipated in the process of reporting on data 
collection procedures and findings. * It may be\ell to note, however, that spe- 
clal^mphasis is given here to the child's status, both social and academic, in 
; the ongoing classroom. This is an essential factor to be considered in examining 
•the rules bf classroom discourse, since sociolinguists identify status as a 
key variable in understanding verbal interaction in any social setting. It would 
of course, be possible to restrict ou$ consideration of status to pupils in the 
aggregate, and examine discourse rules only in relation to differences between 
- pupil status and teacher status.. However, we have elected to take Barr and Dree- 
ben's (1977) criticism of classroom research seriously and examine the differ- 
ential status of individual. pupils as this may affect transactions wfthin class- 



rooms. 



The variables Of entering reading achievement, status with peers, and status 
with teacher are all examples of -acquired status within the school and classroom 
p setting.„*n*, so such, are reasonably placed under the label "success" in schoe^L. 

' f ' •/ 
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The "assigned" status variable of sex is clearly a different matter. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a measure of sifccess in the school setting, M>ut it. is a sta- s 
tus variable of importance. We place it in the Concurrent Status category, set 
off by parentheses to indicate that it is a special instance of ..classroom status. 
Investigative Questions 

Four major questions are addressed- in this report. They are: 

1) What do pupils conceive to be the "rules" that govern classroom 
discourse? ' % 

a. Do these vary by grade level or by classroom/teacher? 

b. Do these Vary by ethnic background, academic ability, or 
classroom social status of the pupil? . 

2) How closely do the rules of classroom discourse as conceptualized 
by pupils correspond to the rules as identified by teachers? 

a. Does the amount of correspondence vary by classroom/ teacher? 

i 

b. Does (he amount of * correspondence vary according to pupil 
status with the teacher? ~ ^ * 

3) What differences do pupils notice between the rules of classroom 
discourse and the rules of discourse *t home or in play settings? 

a. Do these differences vary by grade- level or by classroom/ 
teacher? * 

t ^ 

b. Do these differences vary by ethnj-C background or 'academic 
ability? { 

4) What difLerences do teachers notice among pupils with regard to communi- 
cative behavior in the classroom? 

a. Are teacher rankings of pupils on several different typea 
of communicative behavior interrelate? 

b. Are there relationships between teacher expectations for pu- x 
£11 success In reading and their rankings of pupils on com-' 
municativa behavior? 

c. Does the amount of teacher-ipupil correspondence in identify-* 
ing the rules of classroom discourse vary according to teacher- 6 

^ perceived differences in pupils' communicative behavior? ^« 



PROCEDURES 

— ^ , < / r— : — — j -t^- ; — 

i Subjects V • • 

The subjects of tfcis study are 164 Children, and their teacher*,, in six 



ner^, 

r 1 f\n 9 t" 



second, third, 'and fourth grade classrooms, in a single* school'located at the 

southern end of the San Francisco Bay. TKe school is located in a lower so* 

♦ i. < 

• . «. * f 

^ cioeconomic, multiethnic, urban area, consisting mainly of small, single fami- 

ly dwellings. Stable, two parent families .predominate, and the school popula- 
tion is also remarkably stable for a lover SES community. About 45% of the 
pupils are Mexican-taerican, 35Z are Anglo, 11% Blaok, and 9% other minority 
gtoups, including "primarily children of Asian, and Portuguese extraction. The 
six teachers are all female, and all have been teaching for many years. Four 

are Anglo, one is Black, and one i$ Portuguese. 

• * 

< Data Collection Procedures 

The baaic data collection procedure for this study Involved videotaping 
six language arts lessons in each* classroom over the first h&lf of the school 
year (September through January). The videotaped lessons were played back to 
pupils and teachers on the same day that they were taught. Each pupil viewed 
three different lessons, working individually with a data collector, and respond- 
ing to a variety of Ata collection tasks. Each" teacher viewed all six lessons, 
and responded, to »asy of the same data collection tasks as did. the pupils.* 
Videotapes of conversations in the families of three third grade children* in the 
study (one Anglo, one Mexican-American, and one Black), were used to collect in- 

T\ ■ . - 1 * " 

\ formation on perceptions of* discourse at home. In addition, a play group was 

fa 

formed of six children in each classroom, randomly selected (stratified by sex 
and peer status), md videotapes were made of these six play groups, each inter- 
acting in a relatively unstructured setting, provided with a variety of construe- 
tion toys. These videotaptes* were used to collect information on perceptions of 
discourse, in play settings. . 1 
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Several of the data collection tasjp^ involved pupilg|eports pf .wha* # they % 

heard being said in- the videotaped conversations, and explaining the reaiofis " 

they .thought people- had for saying what they did. Tendings resulting from these 

tisks are presented in Parts I and IP of this final .report. For the topics tin- 

der discussion here, the videotapes were a stimulus for later discussion by the 

pupil, but were not directly involved in thelkta collection tasks. The tasks" 

associated wfth rules .and appropriate forms of discourse are described in de- 

tail in the appfendlx to this report, ^nd ate presented more briefly below. 

* Rules governing classroom discourse . One task was used io gather data on 

children, 1 s perceptions of the "rules" surrounding ^discourse in each of three 

settings. In September an open-ended question was asked of eaclj pupil, as V 

fq^llowai . • - 

Suppose a new boy /girl came into your classroom, arid you wanted * to Sfp 
them understand bcfc people talk in your class. Whaf would you tell them?... 
When do p kids talk, and what kinds of things do they say?... When does the 
^eachet talk, and wfcat kinds of things does she say?... What else would 
-you want to tell a new child about how people talk in your class? 

' Pupil responses td thede questions were recorded and analysed,. Based , on the 
information thrft seemed to be4jfertinent to pupils, a set of uncomplete^ sen- 
tences was developed to gather more structured data on pupil perceptions of who 4* 
talks when, and for what" reasons. In January this sentence completion task was 
administered with the following instructions: "I'm going to read you some* sen-* 
tences that aren f t finished, and I want you to finish^each sentence sJHlt wilj. 
tell something about how you and other people talk in your classroom." Examples 

of these sentences are included in tables in the sectioiwon findingiT The same 
• • • • 

baiic sentences were used for each of the three settings (e.g., When my teacher 

' * / ' * , " 

wants me to be quiet, she...; >When my mother wants me to be quiet, she..!; When 

t* • 
my friend wants me to be qyiet, (s)he...). the sentence completion tasks isking 

pupils r to describe "how people talk i*-your family, '< and "how" you talk when you're 
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playing vitlj your friend," were adipinistered- i» May. ' Teachers* as^ell as pupils 

responded to the sentence completion task on "how people talk In your classroota," 

/ • 

were, asked to complete these sentences as a child would who "really^ under- 
stood the fulea that operate In your classroom. 19 * 

Appropriate forms for directives and gttention-petting . -Another type of 

task was used to examine pupil perceptions of form/function ^relationships with 

.V ■ ' 
regard to directive and attention- : getting functions in the three settings. In 

May, each pupil was presented with a set of sentences that might- function as 

directives, selected because they had appeared in one or more of the videotapes 

and/or had been reported~l!requently by pupils as language that they used or 

heard in one or more of the three settings. (The sentences used are presented 

in tables ift the section on findings). Each sentence wa a r » ilct en on a 3x5 card 

and was displayed in a random array in front of the pupil. The data collector 

read the sentences aloud, and asked, "Which of thede things might someone say to 

you if they vaat&d^o g^r you to do something?" The pupil selected whatever 

pards seemed appropriate to him/her, and the sele'ction was recorded. The cards 

were then returned to the array, and the pupil wes asked, "Which of these things 

.might ypur mother say to you, if she wanted to get you to do something?" ,Again, 

• the cards^) selected wer% recorded, alid'the random array was reestablished. The 

(fa&me procedure Was f^^^^J^th two additional questions: "Whicli of ttjese 

% things might your teacher aay to your, if^fhe wanted to get you to do something;" 

and "Which of these things might your friend^pay to you, if (s)he wanted to get 

you to do something?" 

». * 
After the pupil had identified the sentences (s)he thought might function 

an directives in each of the three settings* (s)he was asked to generate add i- 

tional instances. Ths following questions were asked: "Can you think of some 

^other thing* your friend might say to you, if (s)he wanted to get you to .do 

V 
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something;" "What would you^sa^ to your friend If you- wanted to get him/her 
to do something;^ "Can you think of some other things your mother and father 
might say, in order to get you to do something;" "What would you say to your 
mother and father, if you wjanted to get them to do something;" l, Can you thijik 
of some other things your teacher might/say, if she wanted to get you to do 
something;" "What would you say to your teacher, if you wanted to get her to 

do something?" Responses to each of theae questions were recorded. 

* ✓ 

The same procedure was followed with a second set of sentenced which might 

*» 

s function as attention-getters. These sentences also were selected because they 
had' occurred on the videotapes and/or had~feeen reported frequently by pupils 
in connection with other tasks. This task was not administered, to .teachers. 

Additional data . Videotapes ^of the* lessons were used to produce transcripts 
of each class discussion, and seating charts provided by the teachv were used, 
to identify' the pupil who made each comment, wherever possible. These data 
were used to derive a measure of frequency of participation in discussion ov^r 
six lessons for feach ptipil, andf within each classroom pupils were classified as 
high, middle, or low in frequency" of participation, base^on the overall patterns 
of participation in that class/ ^ 

To gather information on pupil status in the peer group, each child (in 
January) was presented with an array of photographs of children in the class, 
given 9 series of scenarios, and asked to select the thre^children most likely 
and least likely to fit each-scenario. The episodes involved selection of a 
team for a sports contest, selection of a team for a TV quiz show, identifica- 
tion of the children who would be likely (o#unlikely) to take' charge and know 
what to do if there were an accident in the classroom and no adults were around, 
and identification of the children ttfio would probably be observed "hanging around" 
with the pupil if (a)he were followed for a week. Composite scores were developed 
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for each pupil according to how frequently (s)he 'was mentioned under "moat 
likely 11 and "least likely" categories, and within each classroom pupils w^re 
classified as high, middle,- or low in peer status, on the basis of these com- 
poslte scores. 

* Data on teacher perception? of pupils 9 communicative behavior were collect£d^_ 
by asking teachers to group children on the basis of several different language 
characteristics, wbi&h had been identified in earlier studies as salient fea- 
tures to teachers ^(kovine-Derhsimer , 1979; Morine &' Vallance^ 1975). In Sep- 
tember, October, and December teachers were presented with a set of 3x5 cards, 
each containing the turns of a pupil in their classroom, and (asked to sort, or 
group, the pupils according to: r »their participation in class discussions; their 
attentiveness during lesions; their tendency to follow the "no-talking" rules 
of the classroom; their .use of "standard. English;" and their probability of 
success in reading achievemen£ for the year. (In September, most teachers in 
this study declined t$ grdup students on the basis of use of standard English, 
saying that all of the children in their classes spoke standard English, what- 
ever that .was, although in Jact tftiere was fairly wide variance in pupils f use of 

' *• *\ L ' . 

what many would consider correct grammar or usage.) Teachers 1 groupings of 
pupils in December, wb$a the classroom was fcelL- established, were used to de- 
velop composite scores^ their ratings* of pupils, and these were use^as mea- 
sures of pupil status with the teacher. Within each classroom pupils were 
^classified as high, or low in status with the teacher on the basis of 

these" composite scores. In addition, the groupings were used to examine rela- 
tionships among teacher rankings of^p^pils on the various communicative behaviors. 

- ; "* ' \ 

Pupil "enteclag" reading achievement stores were based on the results of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test which, was routinely administered by all 



teachers in the school in October. JWithin each clssroom these scbre^ft^re or* 

/ 



gariized by quart lies, based on the national test norms, since the state-funded 

* *» ' 

reading improvement in the school was evaluated On the basis of the numbej of' 

pupil? who moved up f rot* bel^w the first or second quartile in reading achieve- 

, • ,, *• 
ment during the course of the school year. „ 

i , 

"Final" read lag achievement was measured by scores on the Metropolitan 

' . . 

Achievement Test which was administered in the fall following our year of data 

collection. In exaining the factors that might be related tq final achievement * 

J 

we have usecf^greaaion analysis to control for entering reading achievement. 
Data Analysis * 

* * For each task administered, pupil responses were reviewed and category sys- 
tems were developed to reflect the pattern of these responses. These category 
systems are described briefly in the section on findings, and are presented, in 
greater detail in the appendix to this report, Intercoder reliability in use 
ot these category systems was checked by having two separate coders code all 

\ • 

responses fdr one or more classes. In all cases agreement was abq^a>^9(x. , 
When all pupil responses had been coded, these data were combined with 
background information on pupils (ethnic group, grade level, classroom, etc.) 
and the SPSS and SAS computer k programs were used to identify general patterns 
of responses, as will as relationships between patterns of response and other 

pupil variables-. In addition, pupil responses were compared across the two set- 

/ 

tings of home and school, and within the school setting, the pupil responses were 
Compared to those of their teachers. / 
« Most of the variables examined in this report are qualitative, or Have been 
treated as qualitative in order to make comparisons across classrooms. In sev- 
eral instances, decriptive data are reported, but no tests of significance have 
been made. Where appropriate, nonpar ame trie statistics have been used to best 
the significance at relationship^ Regression analyses (performed by the SAS 

17 



computer program) have been used to identify the factors th*t contribute to* 

status- with teacher 9 participation in class discussions, and final 4 reading 

achievement. (See appendix for details on statistical procedures.) 

It should be noted that this is an exploratory study, and that a large 

number of relationships have been examined. The reader is reminded that sig- 

V ■ 
nificant relationships which have been identified must be Viewed conservatively 



for tjiis reason. 



r 



Bindings 



* Participant Perceptions of the Roles 
of Claasrooow Discourse 



The sentence completion^aak was designed to elicit statements about the 
formal rules that govern classroom discourse. < In effect, pupils afe reporting 
^ their understanding .of how everyone ought to behave during lessons, not necesarily 
their sense of how everyone does behave. Pupil and teacher responses to this 
tfaak are presented in Table 1. The sentences are organized according to three 

' \ 

.major topics: being quiet and not talking; asking and. answering questions; get- 
ting inforaation/aasis'tance/praise. g 

• .•**■» 

Pupil and teacher yaponses . There are no big surpises in pupil responses 

: s • 

to this task, but there are a few points of non-correspondence between pupils 
and teachers that are worth noting v For example: 

x 

1) When the teacher is talking , pupils believe they should, "be quiet," 
but teachers expect the* to "listen;" 

2) Pupils toy they ask a question ''when the teacher's not talking," 
' or "when I'm V posed to, 1 * Ait" te^^hers believe that pupils ask 

quest ^tos^wfren they n^ed help or want to know something; and 

3) Teachers report that they give praise when it is deserved, while 
pupils agree that praise generally occurs because it is deserved, 
but most of them set.it aJ 1 directed at other pupils, rather than 
themselves. . ^ v 



JC 



est are also a few areas of very strong agreement between teachers and 
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TABLE 1 

Pupil and Teacher Statements of the 
Formal Rules of ^piassroom Discourse 



Being Quiet and Wot Talking 



14 



4 

1. When the teacher wants me to be qusjet, she. 



signals (e.g., rings the bell) 
requests 

commands ' (moderate) 
'coamanda (sharp) 
other/no response 



2. When the teacher talks, I ... 



be quiet 

listen 

converse 

other/no. response 



Pupils 
01-143) 

70 
12 
< 47 
10 



Pupils 
(N-143) 

89 
49 
' 4 
1 



Teachers 
(N-6) 

2 
2 
1 

, 0 
1 



Teachers 
(N-6) 

1 

5 * 
0 



f • 



I don't talk when. 



the teacher or someone else is talking 
other "quiet" rule 
non-rule reason 
no response 



\ 



Pupils 
ON-143) 

118 
23 
19 
0 



Teachers 
(N-6) 



2 
0 
0 



The teacher doesn't talk when... 



9 

ERIC 



I 'a/we're talking 
other "quiet" rule 
non*-rule reason 
no response 



13 



Pupils 
(N-143) 

77 
- 33 
28 

. 5 



Teachers/ 
(N-6)/ 



4 w 



• 5. 



«' t ^' Table 1 (continued) 

At recess f I t*lk to,.. ^ 



an adult" 
a child 
no one 
myself 
no response 



V 



Pupils 
(N-143) 

2 

141 
0 
0 
0 



Teachers 
(N-6) 

0 # 

6 

0 

0 

0 



6.' When I'm doing ay work, I talk to.. 



an adult (teacher aide) 

a child (neighbor) 

no >one 

myself 

no response 



Pupils 
01-143) 

54 
2 
4 



Teachers 
(»-6) 

4 
0 
2 
0 
0 



7. When I finish my work, I talk to. 

V- 1 



an adult 

a child (friend, neighbor) 

no one 

myself 

noY response 



Pupils 
« (N-143) 

- 42 
« 70 

' ... 2 



Teachers 
<fa-6) 



0 
6 
0 
0 

'0 



Asking and Answering 
» 

8. If I know the answer, to a question, I. 



signal (raise my hand) 
give' the answer 
acknowledge knowing ^ 
keep quiet ^" 
evaluate own ability or question 

difficulty- 
no response 



Pupils 
(N-143) 

107 
22 
7 
3 

2 
2 



Teachers 
<N-6) 

6 
0 
0 



0 
0 



Table 1 (Continued) 
9. 1^ I don't, know the ansvef to a question, I...* 



• „ Pupils Teachers 

(N-143) • (N-6) 1 

4 i y • ' 

: don't signal (don't raise band) 67 3 » 

signal *,12 0 

try to find out 29 1 

acknowledge not knowing 10 0 

keep quiet < „ 22 -2 

evaluate own ability or question difficulty 1 0 - 

no response ^ 2 ^ 0 

10. I ask a question when... / 

' , Pupils • Teachers 

(N-143) (N-6) 

I want to know 12 3 

I need help \ '47 3 
(invokes "talking" rule) e.g., whjn the 

„ teadtors' not talking 57 0 
(gives situational response) e.g., when 

we're doing math) 15 0 

unrestricted, e.g., when I want to 1 0 

other /no response 12 0 



11. The teacher asks a question when. 



% she wants to know 
jshe needs help 
(gives instructional purpose) 
(invokes "talking" rule) 
(gives situational response) 
Unrestricted 
no response 



Pupils 
(N-143) 

9 

9 
51 
24 
38 

4 

8 



Teachers 
(N-6) 

2 
0 

* 

0 
0 
0 



Petting Information /Aasiatance/Praige 

t 

U2, When I want to ask Something, I... 



signal for attention 
just ask 

follow "politeness nlle" 
other/no response ~ 



9 

:RIC 



21 



Pupils 
-143) 



(N 



116 
19 
7 
1 



Teachers 
• (N-6) 

5 
1 

0 . - 
0 
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Table 1. "(Continued) 



13.. When I need help, I>> 



signal for attention 
ask. an adult 
ask a child 
no response 



Pupils 
(N-143) 

95 
40 

3 

5 



Teachers 

3 
3 
0 
0 



14. The teacher says "good" when. 



(deserved-academic) 
> (deserved -nonacademlc) 
(deserved -una pec If 1 c ) 
(outside evaluation> "she thinks" 
(convoluted) ' /* c 
(not necessarily directed toward child) 
other/no response 



Pupils 
(N-143) 

28 

5 
11 

2 

0 
95 

2 



Teachers 
(N-6) 

3 
0 

* 2 

<l 

0 
0 




9 
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pupils. For example: 



1) Most pupils and teachers agree that the pupil doesn't (shouldn't) 
talk when the teacher or someone els* is talking; 

» * # 

2) Tfiefce is substantial agreement that when a pupil finishes his/her 
Vork, (s)he is free to talk to a friend or neighbor; and 

3) There Is clear agreement tMt when pupils know the answer to a 
0 question «r want to ask something, they raise their hand! 

These rules are fairly standard across classrooms, and are articulated by most 

pupils without hesitation. 

' t " * 

Pupil* teacher correspondence . To examine pupil-teacher correspondence on 
^ * * » ** 

the rules of classroom discourse more carefully, however, we must look at in- 

* ^ * - .. 

dividual classrooms, for not all teachers agree on what Is appropriate behavior* 
Table 2 presents the data on pupil-teacher correspondence with regard to five 
pairs of sentences for efch of the six classrooms. " 

The most agreement across all classes occurs for answering a question and 
getting information/assistance. These are the sentences that deal with the 

-"raising your hand 91 rule. There i.s obvic^ky^widespread agreement on the 

i t 

appropriate use of this signal. The least agreement across all classes occurs 
for asking a question. There is little apparent agreement between Individual 
teachers and £heir pupils about when/why questions are asked, and this stems 
' primarily from the sentence on when pupils ask questions. Interpretations of 
the functions qt teacher questions are examined in detail in Part II of this 
final repor^, and there is fairly good agreement that when teachers ask ques- 
tions it is for the instructional purpose of "telling or teaching." 

The classroom vjfich exhibits the strongest agreement between teacher and 
pupil! is that 6f Teacher D. This third grade teacher had one, consistent 
signal for getting attention or quiet In the room (ringing a/bell) , and every 
pupil knew that signal. In addition, Teacher D periodically reminded pupils 

about "our standards" during lessons. In this class N the teacher f a expectations 

> 

Tr < 23 . * • 
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TABLE 2 



1 



Pupil-Teacher Correspondence 
' on Sentence Completion Task 

_ _ By Classroom' 
(Number of Pupils Agreeing with Teacher) 



Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher 
A " B \ C D* E F 

(N-24F (N-23) (N-28) (N-28) (N-20) (N-20) 



Being Quiet 
Sentences 1 & 2) 



16 



Not Talking _> 
(Sentences 3 & 4) 



1 10 V 5 



, 0 



Answering a Question 
(Sentences 8 4 9) 



Asking a Question v 
(Sentences 10 ft 11) V 



10 



12 



s 

2 ' 2 



Getting, Information/ 

Assistance 
(Sentences 12 4 JO) 



16 



17 



14 



9 
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had been carefully stated and frequent reminders were pleasantly,- but clearly, 

* • 

In evidence. v , 

y \ « 

Teacher F shove the least correspondence with pupils. The fact Is that 
* — 
Teacher F shows little correspondence with other teachers as well, disagreeing 

on 5* of the 10 sentences discussed here. Teacher F Has been Identified else- 

where (see Fart I) by a aoclollngulstlc specialist as a rare example of the * 

use of a "natural cbnversatlonal^ style" In the classroom. The marked lack of 

teacher-pupil agreement In thls^lassroom stems at least partially from the fact 

that students responded to the sentence completion task in rather typical pat^ 

' terns, identifying the standard rules of discourse, while the teacher responded 
in somewhat atypical fashion. This lack of correspondence in* stating the rules 
if not reflected In classroom behavior problems. Teacher F f s clasfroom is an 
exceptionally relaxed and well-managed setting for instruction. 

It would appear from Table 2 that there are some grade level, differences In 

( the degree of pupil-teacher correspondence on the rules of discourse. Bot?tf 
fourth grade classrooms (Teachers E and F) show considerably less correspon- 
dence than the third grade classrooms (Teacher B, C, and D), with the second 
grade (Teacher A) falling somewhere between these two "extremes." No test* of 
significance have been conducted here r but it might be interesting to pursue 
this further. It may be that during the primary grade years the formal rules 
of classroom discourse are overlearned, or become stereotypes for) pupils, so 
that they Ay not perceivjL a somewhat different, perhaps looser, .formulatidn < 
of rules by Intermediate grade teachers. ♦ 

One might expect that pupils who wefe ranked high by teachers on such com- 
municative behaviors as "listens attentively," "participates" in class discus- 
sions," and "follows the no talking rules" would display more correspondence 
With teach|rs in their statements of the formal rules of classroom discourse 
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1 than pupils ranked law on these characteristics, but such is.ndt the case for 
pupils *in this study* Table 3 presents the data on pupil-teacher correspondence 
for the four sentences on which teachers agreed the most among themselves, (i.e.. 
the "standard rules*) with pupil Responses organized by status with teacher (thi j 
composite score for teacher ratings on pupils 1 communicative behavior). iLere^ 
are no significant differences in patterns of pupil response based on this pt*- 
pil status variable. When the data are examined classroom by classroom for each 
of the ten pairs of sentences, the numbers are too small for tests of signi- 
ficance, but the same apparent lack of relationship holds in all but two l*r 
- stances^see Table 4 for several examples.) 

This suggests that for the most part' teacher perceptions of pupils' communi- 

r 

cative behavior are not closely related to pupil agreement wlt£ the teacher in 
stating the formal rules of classroom discourse, i.e., teacher perceptions do 
not reflect pupils f formal knowledge of teacher expectations. At least two pos- 
sible interpretations can be advanced. One is that teacher perceptions of pu- 
pil behavior are rathe^ inaccurate, and the other is that pupils' formal under- 
standing of the rules is not necessarily reflective of tbeir operational under- 
standing (i.e., their real communicative behavior). Some combination of these* 
two possibilities could also account for, this finding. These alternative } 
explanations, will be explored further in relation to other findings in this 
study/ * 

Home/play - school discontinuities . It may seem inappropriate' to talk about 
the "formal" rules of discourse in informal settings such as family conversa- 
v tions and play group interactions, but it is the case that there are certain 
, expectation's *t>f appropriate verbal behavior in any ongoing social group. In 4 
comparing pupil statements abqut the formal rules of classroom discourse with 
their statements about expectations in, the informal settings of home and play 
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TABLE 3 

— — — ^ ♦ » 

Pup^l-Teacher Correspondence on Four 

Rule* of Claeeroon Discourse 
Organized By Pupil Status with Teacher 



Rule: When the teacher talks, I... listen. 



• r 



Status with 
Teacher 

High 
Kiddle 
Low 



Pupil-Teacher 
Correspondence 

32 
27 
27 



Lack of 
Correspondence 

' 17 
21 

15 • 



Rule: If I know the answer to a question, I. .. raise ay hand. 



Status with 
-• Teacher 

High 
Kiddle 
Low 



Pupil-Teacher 
Correspondence 

'41 
37 
26 



•a 



Rule: When I want to ask something, I... raise £y hand. 



Status with 
Teacher 

Sigh * 
Riddle v 



Pupil-Teacher 
Correspondence 

42 * 

40 

30 



Jtule: When I -finish ay work, I 'talk. to... ay neighbor. 



-v 



Status with 
Teacher 

High 

, v <• Middle 
Low 



>4 



Pupil-Teacher - 
Correspondence 

25 
22 

20' 



Lack of 
Correspondence 

8 
11 
16 



Lack of 
Correspondence 

7 
8 
12 



Lack of 
Correspondence 

24 
26 
22 
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TABLE 4 

Illustrative Examples of Pupil-Teacher 
Correspondence it) Rules of Discourse 
By Classroom and Status with Teacher 



Teacher A 



Rules for Answering 

Questions * 

Status wi,th Pupil-Teacher Lack of 

Teacher • Correspondence Correspondence 



High 
Middle 
Low 

• 

• 


4 
5 
1 

• ■ 

* 

Teacher C 


4 

•4 ■ 

♦ 




Rules for Answer ihg 
Questions 




ota t us wicn 
Teacher 


Pupil-Teacher Lack of 
Correspondence Correspondence 


# High 
Middle 
Lav 


2 
6 
1 

* 


6 
5 

7 


l 


Teacher D 




* * 


# 

Rules for Being 
Quiet 




w Status with 
Teacher 


Pupil-Teacher Lack of 
Correspondence Correspondence 


9 

High 
' Middle 
tow 


6 

' 5 
. 5 


3 
4 
5 

* 


* 

* 

4 


. 4 





Status with 
Teyller 



Rules for Getting m m 
Information/Assistance 

9 

Pupil-Teacher Lack. of j 
Correspondence Corresponded 



High 
Middle 

Low ' 



6 
6 
4 



2 
2 
4 



Rules for Getting 
£ Information,/ Assistance 

Status with Pupil-Teacher Lack of 

Teacher Correspondence Cotrespondenc 



High 
^Middle 
Low 



3 
6 
4 



5 
5 
4 



-V, 



Rules for Getting 
Information/Assistance 



Status with Pupil-Teacher Lack of 
Teacher Correspondence Correspond enc 



High 
Middle 
Low 



6 
1 
2 



3 
8 
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groups, we are attempting to identify the classroom expectations that seem to 

children to be most similar to and most different from the expectations in the 

* 

.other settings which are most familiar to them. . Table 5 presents these data. 

I * • 

1 With regard to expectations for being quiet and not talking, the following 

r 

items are worth noting: 

i <j 

1 1) When a teacher wants quiet, she is expected to. use a signal (turns 
out lights, rings a bell), but mothers and playmates are expected 

* to gi^e commands, and they are seen as giving sharp commands ("Shut 
up"') proportionately more often than teachers; ^ 

\ 2) When teachers and mothers talk, children' say that they keep quiet, 
but vhen playmates talk, they listen; 

* 

3) Politeness rules for not talking are expected to operate more 
* strongly at play than at home; 

_^<A) Pupils are expected to be^aore bound by politeness rules than 
~T~\/ ^0 teachers, and mothers and playmates seem to be seen as following 
— * these rules more than the children who ate reporting; 

5) There are few differences between home and school with regard to ex- 
pectations about whom children talk to when playing sr when work 
is dome; and 

6) While children are. working, the expectations that they may talk 
to an adult are similar at home and at school, but talking tq a ~v, 
child is a stated expectation at home mor$ than at school, and 
talking to no one is a stated expectation at school more than at 
home. 

With regard to- expectations for asking and answering questions, it is 
hardly surprising that children indicate they stre expected to raise their hand 
in school if they know the answer to a question, while at home or play, they 
just answer it, )>ut the foil eying results are somewhat more interesting: 

1) The expectation is tlat children will directly acknowledge not knowing 
the answer, to a effort ion t"l don't know") at home or play, while at 

* a school the acknowledgement is indirect ("don't raise my hand"); 

2) The expectation that a child will try to find out the answer to a 
quesj^pn ifc (s)he doesn't know it is stronger at school than at home 
or play, but the tendency to evaluate ability or question difficulty, 
whether or not the answer is known (I'm smart, I'm dumb, that's an 
easy question, that's a hard question) is much stronger at home and 
play than at school; 
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TABLE 5 

* 

Pupil Statement* .of the "Roles" of Discourse 
in Three Settings 
' (percent of pupils participating) 



Being Quiet anal Not Talking * 

. wants me to be quiet, (aXhe... 



1. When 

j» 



signals 

requests ' 
cc— ends (moderate) 
Commands (sharp) 
other /no ^response 



2. When 



talks, I 



be quiet **♦ 

listeri 

converse 

other/no response 



School 
(N-143) 

49.0 
* 8.4 v 
32.9 i 

7.0 

2.8 



Home 
(N-142) 

3.5 
6.3 
69.7 
16.9^ 
3.5 



Play 
(N-142) 

6.3 
7.0 
63.4 
19.7 
3.5 



School 


Borne ■ 




(N-143) 


(N-142) 


' (N-142) 


62.2 


52.1 


38.7 


34.3 


36.6 


. 50.0 


2.8 


7.0 


6.3 


.7 


4.2 


4.9 



3. I don't talk when... 



sooc&ne else Is talking 
other "quiet" rule 
non-rule reason . 
no response 



School 

82.5 
v 16.1 
13.3 
0.0 



Borne 
(N-142) 

35.3 
30.3 
32.4 
2.1 



Play 
(N-142) 

57.0 
11.2 
26.1 
5.6 



4. 



doesn't talk when... 



someone else is talking 
other "quiet" rule 
non-rule' reason 
-no response 



School 
(N-143) 

53.9 
23.1 
s 19.6 
3.5 



Home 
(N-142) 

48.6 
20.4 
29.6 
1.4 



Play 
(N-142) 

78.8 
3.7 
16.9 
.7 
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Table 5 (continued) 



5* When I 'a 'playing; I talk to*.. 



9 


School 


Hone 






(N-143) 


(N-142) 


*> 


an adult v ^ 


. 1.4 


1.4 




a child 


98.6 


93.7 




no one 


0.0 


, 3.5 ' 




■yeelf 


0.0 


. .7 




no reaponae 


o.o 


, ..7 


- 


6. When I f n doing ay work, I talk to.., 










School 


Hone 




* 


(N*143) 


(N-142) 




an adult 


38.5 v 


41.5 




a child 


19.6 


37.3 




no one 


37.8 


. 13.4 


/ 


ays elf 


1.4 


7.7 




no reaponae 


2.8 

* 


0.0 


■ 


c 

7. " When I finish ay work, I talk to. • . 










School 


Honfe* 




• « 


(N-143) 


(N-142) 




an adult 


29.4 


.32.9 




• child 


49.0 


51.7 




fin ' nn* 
law vuc 


19.6 . 


11.2 




ayeelf * 


• .7' 


3.5 




no reaponae 

♦ 


1.4 ' 


.7 




Asking and Answering Questions *~ 






*• 


8. If I know the answer to a question, I. 


• • 




« 




School • 


* 

Hone 


** 

Play 


• 


(N-143) 


(N-142) 


(N-142) 


signal 


74.8 


.7 


' 1.4 


glvl the answer 


,15^ 


70.4 


59.9' 


acknowledge knowing " 
don't acknowladga knowing 




9.9 


14.8 


2.1 


.7 


. 1.4 


evaluate own ability or question difficulty 1.4 


' 11.3 


16,9 


no reaponae 


1.4 


.3 


4.9 
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9. If I don't know the answer to a question, I... 



27 



don't signal 
signal 

try to find out ' 1 

acknowledge not. knowing * 
don't acknowledge opt knowing 
.evaluate own ability or* question difficulty 
no response 



10. I ask a question when. 



I want to know 
I need help 
(invoices "talking* rale) . 
(gives situational response) 
-unrestricted- 
othervno response 
v 



11. 



asks a question when. 



(s)he wants. to know 
(a) he needa help . * 
(gives instructions purposes) 
. (invokes "talking" rule) 
(gives situational response) 
-unrestricted- 
no response 



School 


Hone 


Play 


(N-143) 


(N-142) 


(N-142) 

v * 


46.9 


0.0 . 


.7 


8.4 


# 0.0 


.7 


20.3 


10.6 ' 


10.6 


7.0 


50.7 


• 43.7 


15.4 


16.2 


20.4 


> .7 


14.8 


19.7 


1.4 


7.7 


4.2 


• 

School 


r • 

Hone 


Play . 


(N-143) 


(N-1423^ 


(N-142) 


"8.4 


15.5 " 


19.7 


. 33.2 


45.1" 


32.4 


39.9 


17.6 


15.5 


10.5 


14.8 


17.6 


.7 


2.1 


7.0 


8.5 • 


4:9 


7.7 


School 


■ Borne 


Play 


(N-143) 


(1M42) 


(N-142) 


6.3 


23.2 


26.8 


6.3 


19.0 


31.7 


38.7 


9.1 • 


2.1 


16.8 * 


* 12.7 


12.0 


26.6 


25.4 


16.2 


2.8 


5.6 


4.9 


5.6 


4.9 


6.3 



Getting Infortnaticm/Assitance /Praise 
' 12. When I want to ask somettClng* 



( 

signal for attention - 
just, ask 

, follow "politeness 9 * rule 
other /no response 



School 
(N»143) 



81.1 
13^.3 
4.9 



Home 
(N-.142) 

41.5 ' 
45.1 
12.0* 
1.4 



Play 

46.2 
44.1 
6.3 
3.5 



Table 5 (continued). 
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13. When I need help, I. 



signal for attention 
ask an Idult 
ask a^ child 
no response 



School 

(H»143) 

« 

66.4 
28.0 
2.1 
3.5 



He 
(N-U2) 

4.2 
82.4 
13.4 
* 0.0 



Play 
(H-142) 

11.? 
9.9 



•\ 76.1 
\ 2.8 



14. 



says "good" when. 



(deserved-^: ademic) f 
(daaeryed-nonacadealc) 
(deserved-unspecifiisd) 

(outside evaluation) - e.g., "she thinks" ' 
(involuted) - e.g., "I fall down" , 
(not necessarily directed toward indivi- 
, ■ dual chdldX 
t other/no response 



♦School 

19.6 
3.5 
7.7 
1.4 
0.0 

66.4 
1.4 



Hone S 

(N*142) . 

28.2 
24.6 
42.3 
. .7 
.7 

, 2.8 
.7 



Play . 

. 6.3 
22.5 
33.8 
6.3 
4.9 

21.1 
4.9 




3) It Is expected that children ask questions at school, home, or play 
when they need help, but at schdol there Is the added expectation 
that they do this at the "allowed 6 tine; 

* 

4) Teachers are expected to ask questions in order to. teach, while m 
mothers ask when they want to know something and, playmates ask 
when they need help; and ' \ 

* 

5) Asking questions is seen as a situational activity for mothers_as 
often as for teachers (the teacher >^aks>r-queAti0Trwne^ do 

* math, and ay mother asks, a que.stlqn when she's cooking supper). 

4 

With regard to getting information, /assistance, or praise, the following 

— V 

expectations can be noted: 

. #■ 

1) Signaling fa get attention before asking for information is essential 
at school, but surprisingly, getting attention first is Important 

in home and play settings too ("Hey, Mom, come here" dr "Hey, you 

«uy» n ); . 

2) Praise directed at the individual child is easier to come by at home 
than at school or play. 

It is cle^ from these data that, In a general sense, children perceive 

definite difference^ in the rules of discourse at school and in more Informal 

settings. This is hardly " to ibe wondered at, for the reality is that differences 

* m ' 

in expectations do exist in these settings, and children could not function in 

# 

the school setting if they were not spare of the differences. A more important 

que* t ion is whether different children perceive these settings differently. For 

i ; 

pupils in this study there were no significant differences by either ethnic * 

■<*. 

background or entering reading achievement" in responses to the sentence com- 
pletion task fpr either the school or hom& setting. Examples of the pattern* 
of responses to several key sentences are presented in Table 6, to Illustrate 
this / l*ck of systematic! variation. It is evident that, while not all pupils 

< state the same types of expectations, their differences in perception are not re- 

k • . : 7 

lated to such statul variables as ethAicity and entering reading achievement. 

We cannot drop the issue of home-school discontinuities here, however. For 

It is not a problem simply of general patterns of agreement or disagreement about 

expectations for behavior. ; The real question is how many individuals perceive 

V 
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. * TABLE 6 * 

Illustrative Example* of Pupil Perceptions 
of Rules of Discourse 
Organized By Ethnicity sad Entering Reading Achievement 



Asking and Answering Questions At School 

ft 

If I don't know the answer to a question, I. . . 

* t Acknowled ge / Don f t 

Ethnicity Try to Find Out Acknowledge 

Anglo 20 31 

Mexican-AaericAn 18 44 

Black/Other Minority 13* - 14 



Entering U 
Reading 
Achievement 

Above 2nd Quart ile 
Below 2nd Quart ile 
Below 1st Quartile 



Acknowledge / 
Try to Find Out 

17 
11 
24 



Don't 
Acknowledge 

31 

- 27 
31 



I aak a question when..* 

Ethnicity 
Anglo 

Mexican-American 
Black/Other Minority 



I went to know/ 
help 

26 
21 
11 



Talking Rule or 
Situational Response 

24 
33 
15 



Entering 
Reading 
Achievement 

Above 2nd Quartile 
Below 2nd Quartile 
Below 1st Quartile 



I want to know/ 
need help 

21 
16 > 
21 



< 



Talking Rule or 
Situational Response 

-^23 

22 
27 



Being quiet and Not Talking At School 

When the* teacher talks, I... 

. f 

4 



Ethnicity B« 


Quiet, 


Listen 


Converse 


Other /No Response 


Anglo 


33 


17 


1 


2 


Msx lean- Aaer i 6 *n 


36 


21 


3 


2 


Black/ 










Other Minority 


16 


• 10 


0 


1 
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I don't talk when*. . . 

Sooeone 
Else Is 

Ethnicity Talking 

Anglo 44* 

Mexican-American 50 
Black/ ^ 

Other Minority 23 



Other 
"Quiets" 
Rule 

8 

12 i . 

3* 



/ 



Non-Rule 
Reason # 

1 

0 



31 



Other /No Response -* 

0 
0 



The teacher doesn't talk when* 



Someone 
Else Is 

Ethnicity Talking 

Anglo > 31 . 

Mexican-American 31 
Black/ 

Other Minority ■ 14 



Other 
"Quiet" 
Rule 

8, 
19 

6„ 



Non-Rule 
. • Reason 

13 
9 



Other /No Response 
1 

• . 3 



When I'a doing «y work, I talk to... 



Ethnicity 
.Anglo 

Mexican-American 
Black/ 

Other Minority 



Teacher 
or Aide 

22 
32 



My 

Neighbor 
9 

U 



11 



No one 

18 
24 



11 



Other/No Response 
4 

. 2 , 



, Being Quiet and Mot Talking At Home 
When, my mother talks , I . . . 

Ethnicity Be Quiet 

. Anglo 24 

Mexican- American , 37 
Black/. 

Other Minority" 12 



LisCen 

20 
21 

11 



Converse 

6 
2 



Other/No Response 

if 

2 



I don't talk when. .. 

Someone 
Else Is 

Ethnicity Talking 

Anglo 20 

Mexican -American 21 
Black/ 

Other Minority 9 



Other 
"Quiet" 
Rule 

17 
20 



Non-Rule ' 
Reason 

15 
20 

11 



Other/No Response 
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Table 6 (continued) 
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My aothcr doesn't talk when. . . 



Ethnicity 



So— on* 
Else Is 
Talking 



Anglo 27 

Maxican-Aaa rlcaa 31 
Black/ 

Other Minority 11 



Other 
"Quiet" 
Rule 

10 
14 



Non-Rule 
Reason 

15 
17 



10 



Other/No Response 

• 1 
0 



When I'd doing ay work, I talk to... 



Ethnicity 



Mother/ 
rathe: 



Anglo 

Mexican-American 

Black/ 

Other- Minority 



26 

.24 



Sibling No One 



13 
26 

14 



8 



Other/No response 

6 
4 
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9 

discontinuities* between the home and school setting, whet types of discontinue 
ities they perceive, and which Individuals perceive what types of discontinuities. 
In Tabl# 7 we examine the congruence of expectations at homeland school at the 
level of the individual pupil. To highlight the data presented here for more 
rapid interpretation, ve have bracketed the numbers representing pupils whose 
responses are congruent for the two settings, mid circled the numbers indicating 
the most frequent types of discontinuity. 

A careful analysis of Table 7 suggests that the "rules /expectations (sen- 
tences) can be separated into three types: Those which are seen as fairly con- 
gruent across the two settings; those which are seen as highly discrepant 
across the two settings, btlt for which there is, strong agreement on the type of 
discrepancy; and those which are "mixed 11 Cor muddled?) , with only moderate fre- 
quencies of congruent perceptions % and moderate or limited agreement on the type 
of discrepancy. For example, the following rules/expectations seem to have high 
congruency: / 

1) When I 'jj, playing, I talk to... my friend (133 congruent responses); 

. 2) When I've finished my work, I talk to,,, my neighbor/my brother or 
sister (80 congruent-responses); 

3) When talks, ^..w be quiet (2$ congruent responses); and 

■* , ♦ 

4) doesn't talk when... someone el*e is talking (78 

congruent responses) • 

In each of these instan^*^, dver h*lf the pupils perceived some congruency in 

the rule acptff the fcwo settings. * • 

In contrast, consider the following examples: / 

1) If 1 know the a?fa<er to a question, I... raise my hand/say it (17 
congruent responses', 78 agreed -on discrepant responses) ; 

2) says "good" when.,, someone gives a good answer /I do some- 

thing fight (18 congruent responses, 90 agreed-cm discrepant re-^ 
sponses); and / 

3) .When I need help, I... raise my hand/akk my mother (}& congruent re- 

sponses, 77 agreed-on discrepant responses). 
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TABLE 7 

Pupil Perceptions of Home-School Congruency 
in the Rules of Discourse * 
(number of pupils responding in each Category) 



Being Quiet and Hot Talking 

When wants me to be quiet, she... 

Home 



School 

signals 

requests 

commands 

other/ no 
response 



When 



Home 



School 



Signals 


Requests 


Commands 

© 
ii 


Other /No Response 
2 


0 


0 


1 . ' — 




1 


1 '50 |- 


. . . * • v 


0 


0 


3 




talks, I.. 




* 

* 


• » 


Listen 


Be Quiet 


Converse 


Other /No . Response 



s 



listen [ 26 




J 


. ,2 
8 


be quiet (29 


53 




converse 2 


2 




■ o"l 


other/no 








response- 0 


• 1 




0 

i 


* 

i don't talk when... 









i . Home 

Someone Else' - Other Non-Rule 
School Is Talking "Quiet" rule ' Reason 



someone else 

is talking 
father quiet 

rule 
nom-rula 

reasen 
• other /no 

response 



2 
4 
0 



Other /No Response 



51 . 


© 


% 


1 


11 


5 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 



9 
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Table 7 (continued) 



doesn't talk when... 



Hone 

Someone Else Other * 
School • Is Talking Quiet rule 



someone else 

Is talking 
other quiet 

rule 
non-rule 

reason 
otheif/no , ; 

response 



When I'm playing, I talk to* 
Rome ' 

School 



65- 
U » 


6 




6 




4 

— ■» 




o •': 

<* 






i 











adult 
~chlld 
no one 
myself 
other /no 
response 



Non-rule 

Reason' Other/No Response 



1 
0 
0 
1 



Adult - 


T 

Child 


0 

No* one 


Myself 


H— 


1 




0 




132 


5 


1 


0 


0* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


9 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Other/Wo Response 

~* 0 
1 
0 
0 



When, I'm Working, I talk to... 
Home 

School 



adult , 
-child 
no one 
myself 
other/ no 
~ response 



m 

Adult 


- Child 


* 

• No one ' 


' Myself 


1 29- 


IT 


6 


3 * 




16 


3 


2 




17 


9 




0 


•1 


0 




1«' 


2 


1 


0 



Other/No Responses 
0 » « 

♦ 

- 0 
0 
0 



7 {continued) 



to. 



.It Adult ' Akk Child /OfWr/No Reeponee 

"1 




good* 1 vtltn 



14 
2 



0 
0 
0 



My elf Other /No Reeponee , 



2 
1 

2 



o 
P 

0 
0 



> « 

ierved Deserved ' Outride 



0 ^ 



0 
0 



ia 

2 



%5 



1 

0 



Hot Necese. 

Directed 
Toward Indiy. 
Child 



0 
0 



i'v o , o 



0 

* 0 

0 



1 

0 



1 * 

0 

0. . 

0. 
0 



Other/ » 

Wo Reeponee 



0 



0 
0 



Evaluate 
Ability 

3 


Other/ 

No Reepona 

0 6 
3 


' 1 


0 


0 


i 


1 • ' 


0 


0 

» 


0 







Evaluate Other/ * 
lblllty No Reeponee 
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I ask a question when... 
Home ' 



School , 

want to know 
1 4 need help 
talking rule 
situational 
, response 
unrestricted 
othe^/no; 
response 



Want 
To Know 



Need Talking 
Help^ rule 



Situational 
Resgjmse 



Unrestricted Other /No Response 



l 7 


4 


0 


1 


0 


6 




5 


5 


1 


5 




12 


11 


1 


3 


5 


3 


3 


- 0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


5 


4 


1 


' I. 



0 

2 
4 

1 
Q 



Hone 

t . 

School 

wants to know 
needs help 
to Instruct 
talking rule 
situational 

response 
unrestricted 
otfcer/no 

response 



asks .a question when. 



Wants Needs 
To Know Help 



J 

i 

7 
1 



5 

T 



' To 
Instruct 

0 

0 

1 

~3 



Talking • Situational 

Rule Response Unrestricted 



0 
2 
4 



9 
1 



4 
0 



5 
0 



i 
n 

10 



o 
o 

4 
2 



10. 

T 



o 

0 
3 
1 

2 
0 



Ctting Information/Assitance/grais. 
Ho— 

School Signal . Do -It 



signal 

<Hfit 

follow 
politeness 
rul. 4 

other /no 
response 6 



Follow Politeness Rule 
a 

14 
1 



Other /Mo tfesponse 



0 



0 
0 



Table 7 (continued) 



When I need help, 
Bom 



School 


Signal 


Ask Adult 


Ask Child 


signal ' 


M — 




14 . * 


ask adult ' 








ask child 
other/no' 
response 


o s 


3 


: — H 




2 


3 




says 


"good" when.. 


• 



Other/fro Response 

0 
0 
0 



H 



8 



School 

deserved* 
academic 

deserved, 

non-academic 1 
deserved, 

unspecified 3 
outside 

' evaluation 0 
convoluted 0 
not necessarily . 
directed toward 
individual © 
other/no. 
response 1 



Deserved Deserved Deserved Outside 
Academic Monacad . Pnspec . 



8 



0 
0 



® 
1 



. 10 

2' 



1 
0 



0 



Mot Necess. 
Directed 
Toward Indiv. 



Eval. Convoluted Child 

: ~v 



0 
0 



0 

T 



l 

0 



0 
0 
0 



1 

0 



0 

0 

0 
0 



Other/ 
Wo Respons 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 
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In these Instances there is clear agreement on the differences in the two set- 
tings.. ^ 

Both of these types of rules/expectations appear to be well-defined for most 

* * 

pupils* It is the other rules /expec tat ions-, where- responses are nixed or muddled, 
Jot which, home-school discontinuities might b* most apt to lead to misunderstand- ' 
'ings and Sdscomounication between teacher and pupil. 

m If we pursue this line of reasoning further, we note that the expectations 
which are most congruent are those involving, children talking during free tiae, 
and adult# talking to children. *The expectations for which there are agreed-on 
discrepancies ire those related to children answering questions when they know 
the answer, arid getting assistance or praise. The expectations which appear to 
be most "mixed" have to do with, asking questions (both adult and child) and^child- 
ren responding to questions when th sy don't know the answer; For example: 



1) ^If I don't kngw the* answi 



a question, I... don't raise my hand/ 



say I don f v t kndlr (23 cdrfgjruent responses, 35 .agreetf-on discrepant 
responses) ; J 

2) ; I ask a question when^f we're s 'posed to/I need help (49 congruent 

' responses, 23 agreed-^ discrepant responses); and 

3 ) ^ aa *& a question wfien., f she wants to ^tll us something/ . 

she wants to *now something (32 congruent responses, 16 agreed-cm 
discrepant responses). : ' , 

It wduld, appear, therefore, that the possible detrimental effects of home-school 
discontinuity in the'rulea off discourse might be most readily observed in rela- 
tion to questioning. We turn next to examine pupil differences in home-school 
congruence, with particular attention to the rules surrounding clAssroom q&es- 
tioning., v \ - If 

Home-scho ol congruence and other variables . For the Subject^ in this study 
there were no significant differences in jmpil perceptions of home-school con- 
gruence in»the rules of discourse by ethnic background, by entering reading achieve- 
■entt Table 8 presents examples of the patterns of^response by ethnicity for the 



TABLE ,8 - 

How-School Congruency in Expectations 
For Asking and Responding to Questions 
Organized by Pupil Ethnicity % 
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If I don't know the answer... 



Congruent 
Response 

Lack of 
Congruency 



Anglo^ 

.9 
44 



Mexican- 
American 



^11 
51 



Black/ x 
Other Minority 



3 

25. 



I ask a quest icnuwhen. 



Congruent 
Response 

Lack of 

Congruency 



Anglo 



18 

35 



M Mexican- 
American 



19 
43 



Black/Cither 
Minority 



12. 
16 



4 
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asks a question when... 
•Anglo . 



Congruent 
Response 

Lack of 
congruency 



11 
42 



Mexican- 
American 



15 

47 



45 



BlackAlther 
Minority ' 



6 

32 • 



expectations about asking questions and responding when 'the answer is not known, 
fable 9 presents the sane data { org*nized by pupils* entering reading achievement-, 
and Table \0 shows them organised by classroomsT Perceptions of congruence, or 

**>lafck'of congruence is cle'arly fuite'evenly distributed across pupils yith regard 
to all three variables. /thus it would appe&tthat discontinuities between the 
formal rultes on stated, expectations" of classroom discourse and discourse $t home, 

4 even with -regabrd ito clfessroom questioningv-are not necessaril^ more marked for 
children of minori.ty gjrouR, euiturgs thpn for. Anglo children', or 'for children of one 
classroom as opposed to another;, and that* such discontinuities are not necessarily 

reflected in pupil achievement in reading. 

'V'V. - + ' ' " . \ 

It is the case, however, that, careful examination of d%ta on pupil under- 

standing of the functions of classroom questions^ reported in detail in Part II 

of this final report, indicates that there are important relationships between 

teacher use of classroom questions, pupil underst anding of the function of class- 

v , . " 

* /r • ' 

room questions, pupil behavior (i.e., participation in class discussioui) , and 

* » • * * 

pupil auccefla in School. We will return to this point in a. later section on in- 

• " ' .V • 

terpretations of findings-. ' . 4 

Summary* To summarize the findings vith regard to pupil perceptions of the 
formal rules of classroom discourse: 

1) Pupils and teachers demonstrate strongest agreement on rules for 
1 answering questions anfl getting inf ormation/#ssi3tance, all rules 

that involve the use of the* "raise your^hand^signal; r 

2) Pupils and teacherf show least agreement on rules about asking a 
questiott;' 

3) Pupil-teacher agreement on 'formal rules appears to be strongest * 
in the class where the teacher states the rules clearly and reminds 
pupils of their existence frequently; 

4) Teacher rankings of pupils on appropriate language behavior are not 
directly related to pupil-teacher agreement in stating the formal 
rules of classroom discourse; 



m 
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TABLE 9 

Aaat^School Congruency in Expectations 
for Asking and Responding to Questions 
Organized, by Entering Reading Achievement 



If I don't know the answer... 



Congruent 
Respons^- 



k of 
gruency 



Lac 



Below Ut 
Quartilk 

6 

\ 41 



Below 2nd 
Quartile 

9 

30 



Above 2nd 
Quartile 



7 
42 



I ask a question when. 



Below 1st 
Quartile 



Below 2nd 
Quartile 



Above 2nd 
Quartile 



Congruent 
Response 

Lack of 
Congruency 



r 



16 



31 



V 



14 
25 



17 

32 



Congruent 
Response 

Lack of 
Congruency 



1 



asks a question when. 

Below lst>. 
Quartile 



10 

37 



Below 2nd 
Quartile 

9 

30 



Above 2nd 
Quartile 



10 
39 



47 



TABLE 10 



Hone-School' Congruency in Expectations 
for Asking and Responding to Questions 
Organised by Classroom 



If I don't know* the ansver to a question, I... 

Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher 



B 



Congruent 
Response 
•> • 
Lack of 
Congruency 



2 

22 



19 



I* ask a question when! 



.20 



22 



/ 



Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher 
A B C D 



Teacher 

E ' 

i 

1 
19 



Teacher 
E 



Congruent 
Response • 

4ck .of 
Congruency 



17 



5 
18 



'11 



17 



11 
17 



8 
12 



asks a question when. . t 



Teacher Teacher Teacher 
A B C 



Teacher 
D 



Teacher 
E 



Congruent 
Response 

Lack of 
Congruency 



16 



20 



24 



19 



2 

18 



44 



5) Pupils perceive clear differences in expectations across settings 
of home, play J and school; v . 

6) Enpil differences in perceptions of how-school congruency in 
stated/formair rules of discourse are not direcly related to 
pupil differences in-ethnic background or entering reading 
achievement, or to classroom/teacher; 

7) Three types of rules can be ittntif led in relation to hote-sc^ool 
congruency of expectations (rules with fairly high congruency, 
rule* with highly agreed -on discrepencies, and rules for which 
expectations are mixed or middled); 

8) The rules for. which expectations are post mixed w, muddled are 
rules about classroom questioning, and it is therefore possible 
that this is an area where home-school discontinuities in 
rules of discourse are most detrimental to school achievement; 
and 

9) A prior segment of this final report (Part II) xhat focue^j on 
classroom questioning provides evidence of relationships among 
teacher use of questions, pupil perceptions of the functions of 

f ^ questions, pupil participation in class discussions,' and pupil * 
success in school, indicating that classroom questioning is an - 
aspect of classroom discourse that is important in school achieve- 
, ment. , v ~* * 

Taken together, these findings suggest that we could- benefit from concen- 

tr a ting further r investigations of 'classroom discourse on classroom questioning 

and that we should ^o?for indirect, tather than direct, relationships between 

pupil perceptions of the formal rules of classroom discourse and pupil success 

in school. % 

Pupil Perceptions of 
^Appropriate Forms of Address 



The investigation of pupil perceptions of appropriate forms 



f address was 



not originally planned as a part of this study. In the course of data collec- 
tion it became apparent from pupil reports, and from behavior observed on the 
videotapes, that certain language functions "which we had not planned to examine 
were important to pupils in all three discourse settings* (home, school, play). 
These were the functions of getting attention sad influencing (controlling) 
others). 
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We are all accustomed to thinking of these as important language functions 
for the teacher In the classroom setting* tfe Were only gradually made aware of 
them a^important (perhaps even critical) functions for the child as veil. The 
prevalence of the "raise your hand" rule for getting attention in lessons vas 
not at all surprising, but the "Mom, come here" and "He£, you guys" language that 
vas reported as a prelude to getting information at home and at play vas some- 
what unexpected. In further pupil reports about what they might say in talking 
to their mother*, fathers, or playmates, tlje attempts to exert influence be- 
tame quite evident (When are you going' to' take me to buy some shoes?, When can 
go fishing?, Do you vmnt to play kick ball?), as did their strong tendency 

to use a question form to serve this function. We therefore devised a task 

^ . 7 

to study this form-function relational}!!* further. We report on this investiga- 
tion here because* it revealed relationships between forms of address and statue 
in the social setting, thereby providing evidence of children's perceptions of 
the rules of discourses tela ted to "who says vhat to whom." 

Identification of forms serosa settings . Data 'on pupil identification of 
sentence forms which function to "get you to do something" or to "get your 
attention" in each of the three settings ar$ presented in Tables 11 and 12. 
(The reader will recal^that in this taik sentences were derived primarily from 

N « 

/ 

pupil reports of what they heard on videotapes, that pupils selected as many 
sentences as thfey liked in each setting, and (hat the same sentence could" fee 
selected in more than one setting.) / Asterisks indicate the "preferred place- 

ment" of each sentence within a setting. Since the content * of these sentences, 

t 

as well aa their form, is obviously important in any decision about their 
appropriateness for a given setting, we can draw only limited conclusions from 
these, responses. . 

Our. first conclusion is that the question form is perceived by pupils as 



/ 



- TABU 11 

lientif icetlon of Stnttncta Which Function 
To "Get You To Do Soat thing" 
(Percent of Pupils Responding; N-154) 
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fn General 


In School 
Settings 


In Pley 
Settings * 


In Hose 
Settings 


» 

Throw mm the bell* • 


61.6 


v 

1 C L 

% 15.4 


74.6* 


13.4 • 

* * 


Follow Be. 


,57.3. 


28.0 + . u 


66.8* 


1 A A 

19.0 


Look et this. 


43.9 


29.9 


56.1* 


25.4 


Um L S WabCIl IT* 




5.6 . 


46.3* 


24.0 


Feed the dog. 


58.6 


.6 


7.6 


57.3* 


Get mm the scissors. 


56. i 


4K4*^~ 


20.4 


47.1* 


Open your book. 


52.2 


78.8* . 


7.2 


19.6 


Study your spelling words. 


58.0 


% 68.7* 


♦ 4.4 


.66.2* 


Reed* this story. 


45.2 


73.9* 


9.5 . 


38.2 


Be tpiiet.. 


31.8. 


54.8* *■ 


19.0 


38.2 


Did you clean your rooa? 


49 ,0 


3.8 




69.4* * 


Did you finish year work? " 


40.8 


s__74.4* 


14.5 


61.8 


Do you went to ge to the *tore? 


4970 


3.8 


36.9 


53.5* ; 


Do you went to go to the office? 


26.1 , 


43.2* 


4.3 


6.2 



2 ^ 
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TABLE 12 






- 


Identification of Sentences or Actions Which Function 
To "Get Your Attention" 
— ^ y (Percent o£ Puplle Responding; N-155) 






In 
General 


In School 
Settings 


In Play 
Settings, 


In Hoae 
Settings 


(Child's na*s) 


46. k' 


47.0 


54.8* 


57 ;4* 


Lookit. ^ 


52.5 


23.0 


60.3* 


25.1 


See whet I made. 


46.5 


12.7 


43.9* 


. 11.4 


Hey, you guys. 


52.5 


23.8" 


45.5* 


12.2 


Com here e Blasts. 


57.3 


39.4 


61.8* 


64.3* 


You kndU whet? 


46.2 


23.2 


58.5* 


26.3 


What happened in school today? 


43.2 


1.8 


19.0 


69.4* 


Did you bean ae? 


52.5 


44.2 


26.2 


58.3* 


Be quiet*. m 


47.7 


63.0* 


20.3 


48.4 


Get out your book. 


27.9 


67.4* 


3.1 


22.3 , 


All right. 


• 20.3' 


28.5* 


} 21.0 


22.3 


(king the bell!). 


28.8 


21.1* - 


5.7 


3.2 


frurn out the' lights} 


~~ 25.2 


41.9* 


3*. 7 


14.8 


§talsa their hand} 


19.7 

- 


18.4* 


2.4 

* 


1.2. 

*» 


X 

• 


- 


* 




I 

m 




* 








* 

• 








• 


% 








■ 
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appropriately serving both the influencing and attention-getting functions in 
both foml and informal settings (Did you clean your yon?, Dfd you finish 
your Work?, You know what?, Did you' hear me?). We emphasize this because it 
has been suggested elsewhere (specifically, in the NIE request for "proposals 



wt^ich* eventually led to the funding of thirst udy) that teacher use of the 
question form to issue a directive might be on^ important instance of ^^com- 
munication resulting from teacher-pupil differences in perceptions of class- 
room discourse. It seems clear that for pupils in this study use or the ques- 
tion form to serve othir functions (both directive and attention-getting) is a 
very familiar phenomenon at home and at play, as well a& at school. 

Our second conclusion ha* to do w^th relationships between identification 
of sentences for use in general vs. use in specific settings! Table 13 pre- 
sent s these data. (The reader is reminded that children 4 were first asked the 
"general" question, "Which of these things might someone say /do to get you td 
do something/ get your attention?" and then asked about specific settings (Which 
of these things might yoiir teacher say...?). 

It sppears that sentences which are perceived by pupils as functioning pri- 
marily in' school settings are much less apt to be selected as serving the gerieral 
function than sentences perceived as functioning primarily in home or play set- 
tings. (It is also the case that sentences seen frequently as functioning in 
more than one setting are selected as serving the general function slightly 
more often than those whose functioning is seen as largely restricted to one 
setting.) *We interpret these results to be supportive of our general finding 
that pupils perceive classroom discourse as "a language apart," with rules, 
forms, ami functions that are distinctly different from those of talking in 
informal social settings. The language that is appropriate to school does not 
come quickly to mind when children are asked about "talking" in general, even 
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TABLE 13 ^ 

Identification of Sentences to Serve 
V A General Functipn Compared 
to Prevalency of Selection in*Specific Settings 



Sentences .that "get you to do some thing" 



• Mean Percentage of Pupils 

Identifying Sentences 
. As Serving General Function 



Sentences Prevalent in 
Play Settings Only 
(N-4) 



$2.23 



Sentences Prevalent in 
Hose Settings Only 
(N-3) 



52.20 



Sentences Prevalent in 
School Settings Only 
(N-5) 



39.22 



Sentences Prevalent in 
Two Settings: Hone & School 
(H-2) 



57.05 



Sentences that "get your attention" 



Mean Percentage o'f Pupils 
. Identifying Sentences 
As Serving General Function 



Sentences Prevalent^ in 
Play Settings Only 
(N-4) 



49.43 



Sentences Prevalent in 
Hone Settings Only 
(N-2) 



47.85 



Sentences Prevalent in 
School Settings Only 
(N-6) 



28.27 



Sentences Prevalent in 
Two Settings: Home & Play 
(N-2) 



51*85 
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through school constitutes much of the child's tfey. 

. ' - • * • fc 

Pupil-generated ggntwcgtt general patterns , The sententfW which pupil* 

• jsosrated th«elv*e as examples of things which might be said to serve in- 

* \ V c ~ * 

fluetooing or attention-getting functions provide us with .such more variety 
im form-f unction relationship. The sentence forms that pupils generated are 
presented In tables 14 and IS. Some interesting patterns stand out immedi- 

• ately. For example: 4 V . ^ 

1) The cdnand/s reportedly the most prevalent ''influencing 91 "foxm used 
» 4 by . the teacher (35. 4Z) but it ,is even more frequently attributed 

to the pother , (51.4Z);. ft * 

2) « Playmates are seen as using & wider variety of forms to serve the 
tjMtf" influencing function than ei&er. mothers or teachers (Call - 13.57Zr 
;W Command - 12 .3Z, Request - 10.3Z, Question - 17. 4Z, Suggest - 10.3Z);~ 

3) Pupils report that th$y use a signal (27. 9Z) to influence their tea^^a 
& (i.e., they- get atlfhtion first) . a request form to influence their 

mother (?7.iZ) enf?a fcallH 19 . 3Z) , conwand (18.7Z), or requ€tet-il7.4Z) 
. . -to influence their playntates; • < 

4) ^ Teachers reportedly u$e t*e command form, to get attention (25, 

as well as to Inffh^gfr (35 At) 9 while mothers also use commar^J^to 
get.a^ention (26(T6Z), but are more frequently reported to use^- 
callfto serve/Wiis "function (29. Z); and , ^J, . 

' * ' t* * • 

5) Calling ("come here a minute") i#*the predominant form of attention- 
% getting at^-feome and at, play, for both children and adults, but it 

isnrep&rted to serve this function^nfrequently at school. . ^ 

These tables hint at status differentials in appropriate forms (teachers 
to— tod, pupils signal; mothers command, children request), but to examine this 
problem more fully We mast make more specific compa^fsotis of pupil responses. 

Comparisons of forms, within settings . The data presented in Tafcle 16 are^ 

v w • * * 

i 

organized to display the responses, of* individual pupils in ^reporting both what, 
they would say and whit*, the other persoimn the setting would say to "get ^hem/you 



to do sgmffiiiag." the layout of .thi^^able is based on- tfie assumptions that: 

Us)\); 



someone lower in status than the on<^(s)ftg/is addressing may have to get that 
, ({arson's attention ^ef ore attempting to influence; someone of about equalVtatus 
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TABLE 14 

■* '•Forms of Pupil-Generated Sentences. 

. Which Function to "Get You To Do Something," 
(Perceofc-67 Pupils Responding 'in Each Category) 

(N-154). _ • 

* • * ; . - • r ^ ' _ 

* At School At Home At Play 

Teacher Mother Friend 

Physical Contact/Proximity - 0 0 0 



Signal 
*Name 
Call 
Command 
Request 
Question 
Suggest 



3.2 0 ' 0 

1.3 \6 1.9 
1.9 6.5 13.5 

35.4 / 51.3 12.3 

8.3 5.1 10.3 

1.9 ' 2.5 • 17.4 

7.1 8.4 10.3 



"Other" , 5.8 1.3 * .6 

34.8 24.0 33.5 

4.3 10.9 \.8 



**No Response 
*Name, Plus 



Physical Contact/Proximity . .6 . .6 0 

~ Q 

5.8 



Signal 

'*Name • - - 

cu -* / 

Connand 



Self 


, Self 


.6 


.6 


27.9 


0 


3.2 


* . 3.9 


9.7 


15.5 


' 5.8 


* 17.4 


15.6 


27^ 


3.9 


'13W5 


4.5 


7.8 


7.1 


.6 


21.4- 




> 6.3 


16.7 







Self 



19.3 
i8.7 



Request ^$ 15.6 27^ 17.4 

Question ^ 3.9 "13W 9.6 

Suggest / J.5 . 7.8 7.1 

"Other" 7.1 .6 5.2 

Ho Response), \ ■ 21.4- . 13.5 16.-8 

*Name, Plus ' * V ) 6.3 16.7 • 4.4 



* PupT.1 responses somtime»-used a name t6 introduce, followed by another form. 
These sentences are included under the "major" form category, and a special 
note is made under "name, plus" to indicate the frequency with which this 
response occurred. 

_ • 

* ** The incidence* of "no response" is high here because pupils said they could 
think ol.no examples in addition to those they had already identified from 

* the set of given sentenA** ^Tables 11 ai^l2). 
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- "table ' 

Forms of Pupil-Generated Sentences 
Which Function ^To "Get Attention" 
(Percent of Pupils Responding in Each Category 
. • - (N-155) 



Physical Contact/Proximity 

Signal 

♦Name 

CAll 

Co—and 

Request 

Question « 9 

Suggest 

"Other" 

**No Response 

*Name, Plus 



At School 


'At Hone 


• At Play 


Teacher 


Mother 


Friend 


. 1.3 


0 . 


3.9 


7:1 


1.9 


.6 


1.3 


2.6 


2.6 


14.2 . 


29.0 


27.7 


25. Z 


20.6 


'7.7 


3.2 


2.5 ! 


> 3.9 


o - 


1.2 , 


V 5.1 


9.0 


7.7 


9.r 


3.2 


1.9 


5.2 


34.8 


32.3 ' 


33.5 


' 814 


■ — * 12*1 


19.3 



Physical Contact/Proximity 

Signal 

*Name 

Call 

Command 

Request 

Question 

Suggest 

"Other" 

No Response 

*Name, Plus 



Self 

3.2 
60.0 
15.5 
8.4 
1.3 
• 2.6 
0 

3.9 
1.3 
3.9 
3.2 



Self 

3.2 
1.9 

19.4 

43.3 
4.5 
1.2 
1.3 

13.5 
1.9 
9.7 

20.6 



Self 

1.9 
.6 
19.4 
46.5 
7.1- 
2.6 
2,6 
5.1 
3.2 
11.0 
16.1 



** 



Pupil responses somtimes used a name to introduce, followed by another form. 
Thesf* sentences are Included under the "major" form category, and a special- 
note* is made under "name, plus" to Indicate the frequency with which this 
response occurred. 

The incidence of "no response" Is high here because pupils said they could 
think Of no examples in addition to those they, had already lndentlf led from 
the set of given sentences (Tables 11 and 12). ' 
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Pnpil-Gene rated Sentences for 
"Getting Someone To Do, Something : " 
- Comparisons Within. Settings 



Home 



• * 

Child to Mother 


Attention 


Request/ 
Quest ion/ Suggest 


Command 


Other/ 
No Response 


Attention 


\ 4 


4 

" 6 


13 


• 8 


Request/ 

Question/ 

Suggest 


7 


15 


42 


11 


Co— nd ^ 


0 


•0 


19 


7 


Ot^er/ 

No Response 


0 


•? 

' . A< • 


5 


s 

13 


' 4 * 

Transformed Differential Status Ratio - 57:36:7 

V 

School v . . '* * 

Teacher to Child 


Child to Teacher 


Attention 


Request/ 
Question/Suggest 


Command 


° Other/- 
No Response 


Attention 


8 


' 12 


20 


24 


Request/ 

Question/ 

Suggest 


I 


7 

) 


IB 


11 


Command 


0 


1 


6 


2 


Other/ 

No Response 


1 ^ 


7 . 


11 


' ' 25 

* 



Transformed Differential Status Ratio - 68:29:3 



Playmate to Child 

Request/ 
Question/Suggest 



Child to 
Playmate 

' Attention 



Attention 



Codmand 



Other/ 
No Response 



10 



13 



4 



Request/ 

Question/ 

Suggest 



38 



Co— nd 



11 



FRl Other/So Response 



58 



23 



TraMfoxmmd Differential Status Ratio - 20:66:14 
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may use a moderate font of address such as a request, question, or suggestion 
in trying to influence another; and someone of higher status than the one (s)hQ 
is addressing may use a cotmand form. When th* same form of ^address is attri- 

buted to oneelf and the, other person, then no status differential is implied. ^ 

) 

When a "higher" status form is abbributed to the other person and a "lower" status 
vice versa, then a startxs differential is implied; 
to quantify the^itatus differentials that are implied by the responses of 
pupils in this study, ve have taken the number of responses that imply higher v_ 
status, equal status, and lover status to the "other" person in comparison to 
oneself, and formed ratios from these numbers. For example, in the home set- 
ting, there are 61 responses that imply higher status for the mother than the 
child (mother ccnmands, child requests, 42 instates; mother commands, child 
gets attention, 13 instances; mother requests /quest ions /suggests, child gets 
attention, 6 instances). There are 38 responses that imply equal status for 
both participants (both get attention, 4 instances; both request/question/sug- 
gest, 15 instances; both comnand, 19 instances). There are 7 responses that im- 
ply letter status for the mother than the child (mother gets attention, child re- 
quests/questions/suggests) . Instances where no response (or an uncodable re- 
sponse) has been given are not available for analysis \f forms of address used, 
and are not included in these calculations. .The "differential status ratio" for 
mother %o child is thus 61:38:7. , 

In order to compare ratios across settings, ve h^ve transformed these 
ratios into percentage figures (e.g., 611+ 38 + 7 - 106; 61 is 57% of 106, etc. 
The transformed "differential status ratio" for forms of address used to "get 
someone to do something" is 57:36:7 when the participants are mother and child. 
The ratio for teacher and child is 68:29:3. The ratio for playmate and child f 
is 20:66:14* These comparative^ ratios suggest that children in this study use, 



and expect others 'to use, forms of address that indicate approximately equal 
status for themselves in comparison to their playmates , and lower status for 
themselves in comparison to their mothers tod teachers. The status differen- 
tial between teacher and child is somewhat more "extreme" than the differen- 

* 

tial between mother and child. 

Table 17 presents similar data for each of the three settings on the forms 
of address used to "$et their /your attention." Here, nonverbal means of atten- 
tion-getting (raising hand, standing near someone) are assumed to imply lower 
status than verbal foVma (calling or naming someone). The differential status 
ratios in this, instance are 38:52:10 for mother and child, 72:25:^3 for teacher 
and child, and 24:60:16 iot playmate and child. Again playmate and child re- 
portedly us. fairly similar foras of address, >fai\e the. forms of address^ re- 
ported imply higher status, for the mother ana teacher than f or the, child. Here 
the status differential is much more extreme between teacher and child than x , 
between mother and child. * 

Differential status ratios within settings in relation to other variables . 
The general "rul*" for, appropriate forms of address as perceived by pupils 
in this study might be stated as follows : 

Use higher status forms when you address mother and teacher, and 
equal status froms when you address playmates. Expect mother -and 
teacher to use lower status ffoms in addressing you, and playmates 
to use equal status forms. * 

To examine individual pupil differences in perception of this general rule, we 

can compare the differential status ratios implied by the forms of address gener 

ated by various pupil subgroups. These data are presented in Tables 18, 19, 20, 

and 21. These are descriptive data. No tests of significance have been used. 

The ratios presented in Table 18 describe pupil differences in perceptions 

of appropriate forms of address to serve the "inHuencing" function in the 

school, setting. The data suggest that Anglo children accord higher differential 

fc (>o 
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TABLE 17 

t 

Pupil-Generated Sentences for 
"Getting Soaeone 1 * Attention:" 
Comparisons Within Settings 

S 



Bomt 


* 


Mother to Child 


m 


• 


Child to 
Mother 


Houverbal 
Attention 


Verbal 
Attention 


Request/ 
Question/Suggest 


Connand 


Other/ 
.No Response 


Nonverbal 
Attention 


•1 


2 


0 


2 


3 


Verbal 
Attention 


2 


39 


> 11 


16 


29 


Request/ 
Question/ - 
Suggest /^ 


0 


6 


5 


5 


. I* 


Conand 


0 


1 


1 


A 


- 1 


Other/ 
Ho Reap* 


nse 


0 


1 


1 


5 


11 



Transformed Differential Status Ratio-38:52: 10 



School 



Child to 
Teacfefr 


Teacher to 

Nonverbal 
Attention 


Verbal 

Attention 


1 1 ; 

Request/ 
Question/Suggest 


Command 


, Other/ 
No -Response 


Nonverbal • 
Attention 


11 


15 


9 


♦ 26 


37 


Verbal 
Attention 


2 


< 

8 


4 


11 


12. 


Request/ 

Question/ 

Suggest 


0 


0 


4 


3 


3 


Coonand 


0 


1 


0' 


0 


1 


Other/ 

NO Response 


< 

% 


0 


2 


0 


• 

6 



9 
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TABLE 17 (continued) 
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Play 




Nonverbal 
Attention 



Nonverbal 
Attentloa 



Verbal 
Attention 



Request/ 
Queatlon/Suggeat 



Other/ 
No Response 



Verbal 
Attention 



Request/ 
Question/ ' 
Suggest 



3 



Cooaand 



Other/ 

No Response 



16 



Transformed Differential Status Ratio-24:60:16 
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TABLE 18 



Differential Status Katios 
Within the School Setting: 
Pons of Address for Getting Someone To Do Something 
(Comparisons by Ethnicity, Heading Achievement 
^Classroom, and Grade Level 

Differential Status Ratios, Teacher and Child, by Ethnic Background 
/ 

Anglo 7|:22:0 ^ 

Mexican-American 61:33:6 



Black and Other Minorities 



69:31:0 



Differential Status Batiop, Teacher and <toild, By Entering Reading 
Achievement ' 



Above 2nd Quart lie 
Below 2nd Quartlle' 
Below 1st Quart ile 



73:27:0 
68:30:0 
64:28:8 



' Differential Status Ratios, -Teacher and Child, 
Level 



Teacher A 
Teacher B , 
Teacher C . 
Teacher D 
Teacher E 
Teacher F 

Second Grade 
Third fifrade 
Fourth Grade 



Classroom aod Grade. 



55:45:0 
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TABLE 19 



.J 



Differential Status Ratios'^ 
Within the Home and Play gettttgs 
Forma of Address for Getting Someone to Do Something 
'(Comparisons by Ethnicity, Reading Achievement 
. . * and Peer Status) 

* X 

• % > 

Differential Status Radios, Mother and Child, By Et^c Backgjpund 

» 

Anglo 58:32:10;. 
Modcan-Aaerican v 58:36:6* 

Black and J)ther Minorities 58:42:0 

Differential Status Ratios, Mother and Child, By Entering Reading 
Achleveaent 

Above 2nd Quartile 55:30:15 
Below 2nd Quartile 57:37:7 
Below 1st Quartile^ 67:33;0 

Differential Status Ratios, Blaymate and Child, By Peer Status 
. High Peer Status 19:52:29 
Middle Peer "Status 16:72:12 
Low Peer Status . .* 26:61:13 



60 

TABLE 20 

Differential Status Ratios 

Within the School Setting: 
Forms of Address fsr Getting Someone's Attention. 
. (Comparisons By Ethnicity, Reading Achievement, 

Classroom, and Grade' Level) 

Differential Status Ratios, Teacher and Child, By Ethnic Background 

Anglo 74:23:3., ^ * »■ 

Jfexican-Amer ican 73 : 25^ ^ ~ 

♦ Black and Other Minorities 60:33:7 

Differential Status Rtffios^ Teacher and Child, By Entering Reading 
Achievement % 

• . • ~ *. 

^ Abdfe 2nd Quartile 71:26:3 

, Below 2nd Quartile 74:22:4 

^ Below 1st QUartile ' 70:28:2" 

4 * 

Differential Status Ratios, Teacher an4 Child,, By Classroom and 
Grade Level * * 

Teacher A 77:'17-:6 

Teacher B 7#29:0 

,-- Teacher C 67:27:7 

Teacher D 80:20:0 

Teacher E 75:25:0 

Teacher P 63:31:6 



Second Grade 77:17:4 
Third Grade^ 73:25:2 
Fourth Grajfe , 69:28:3 
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TABLE 21 



Hit fersatial Status Ratios 
Within the tone and Play Settings: 
Forms of Address for Getting Someone's Attention 
0 (Cogpariaons„Bj*Whnicity, Reading Achievement 9 

tat Peer' Status) 

Differential Status Ratioa, Mother and Child, By Ethnic Background, 
Anglo 36:54:10 



Mexican-Aaericen 

Black and Other Minorities 



44:47:9 
23:62:15 



Differential Statua Ratioa, Mother and Child, By Entering Reading 
Achievement ' " 



Above 2nd Quart lie 
Below 2nd Quartile 
Below let Quartile 



42:50:8 
48:45:7 • 
29:57:14 



Differential ,Status. Ratioa, Playmate and Child, By Peer Status 

* / High Peer Statua j! 21 :62:17 

. • Middle Peer States . 24:35^41 
Low Peer Statua. * 35:56:9 
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status to the teacher than do Mexican-American children, that higher achieving 

•I - - 

children accord higher differential status to the teacher than do lower achiev- 
ing children^and that third grade children acQord/somewhat "higher dif f etential 
status to the teacher thaft do fourth grade children (sinp^on^y one second 
grade was included in this study', we are not sure whether these apparent^ dif- 
ferences are attributable to the grade level or* the individual teacher). • 

Table 19 presents ratios which describe pupil differences in perceptions 
of appropriate forms of address for influencing others in hone "and play settings. 
These data suggest no differences among ethnic groups in the differential sta- 
tus accorded to the mother, but low achievers in reading appear to accord higher. 

differential status to the mother than do high achievers in reading. It is in- 

« ■ ■ * 

teresting to note that children low in peer status tend to report forms of add- 

ress which accord higher status to their playmates than is accorded to them by 

their playmates, while high peer status children reverse this pattern. It 

would appear that Status differentials operate In forms of address used within 

V 

the peer group *as well as between adult and child. 

Table 20 presents data on forms of address perceived as appropriate for 
serving the attention-getting function in the school setting. It appears that 
there are fewer individual pupi't differences with regard to appropriate "farms 
far this language function. Black and other minority group pupils accord less 
differential status to the teacher than do Angg.o or Mexican-American pupils, 
and pupils of Teacher C and Teacher F seem to accord less differential status 

to the teacher than do pupils of most other teachers, but these are the only 

■ * — 

* • . 

clear differences. \ 

Fupil differences in perceptions of form-function relationships for atten- 

t ion-get ting in home and play settings are much more marked, aa is apparent . 

from the data presented *in Table 21. Mexican-American children accord somewhat 

* 
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higher differential statue to the mother then Anglo children, while- Black and 
other minority *roup children accord less differential status than either of the 
other two groups^ Children who are lowest in reading achievement accord much 
less differential status to the mother than do children in the-two higher 
achieving groups. Children of low peer, status accord higher differential status 
to their playmates, children oj middle pe*r status accord higher differential * 
status to themselves, and children of high pee^status accord about equal status 
to themselves and their playmates. 

-*sWe interpret these data somewhat cautiously since no significance tests 

* / ' ■ 

have been used. However % the picture that, emerges suggests that children in gener 

al are aware of the differential sociai status of participants in the various 
social settings with which they are most familiar, and that they can express this 
awareness by identifying different forms of address as appropriate, depending on 
the relative status of the person being addressed and the person doing the addres- 
sing. The degree of differential status expressed in the forms selected as 
appropriate may vary with the language function being performed. Different pu- 
pil groups may vary in their Interpretation of this "rule" of discourse," and it 
is possible that pupils low in classroom status (e.g., low achieve^ in reading) 
or from particular cultural groups (e.g., Mexican-American) may accord less 
differential status to the teacher than other pupils. 

Comparisons of forms across settings . To better understand the home-school 
discontinuties in rules of discourse that pupils, must cope wi^h, it may.be use- 

ful to compare pupil perceptions of appropriate forms of address across settings. 

- 

'These data are presented in Tables 22 and 23, along with the implied differen- * 

tial status ratios* 

In Table 22 we examine pupil perceptions of appropriate forms of address 
for influencing others. The data suggest that in addressing the child the mother 
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TABLE 22 



.Pupil-Generated Sentences for 
"Getting Someone To Do Something:" 
Comparisons Across Settings ^ 



/ 



Teacher to Child 



Mother 
to Child 


Attention 


Request / 
Quest ion/Suggest 


Command 


Other/No Response 


Attention 


J 


3 


0 


5 £ :. 


Request/ 
Question/ 
Sy ggeat 


2 ' 


8 


8 


7 


Cownund 




14 


41 


19 * 


Other/ / 
Wo Response 


.. o . 


* * 

1 


6 

v. 


32 



Traasforqed Differential Status Ratio -i 13:62:25 



Teacher to Child ✓ . ' — — F 


Playmate 

to 'Child . 


Attention 


Request/ 
Question/Suggest • 


Command . 


Other/No Response 


Attention 


4 . 


• ; . 5 


" 9 


6' 


Request/ 
Question/ 
Suggest • _ 


4 


i 

16 


23 


16 


Compand . 


2 


3 


12 . 


* 2 


Other/ ~ • 
«o Response 


• 0 


2 , 




39 > 



T^aasformed, Differential Status Satio - 47:41:12 



. 1* 
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TABLE 22 (continued) 



Child 

to Teacher 


CHlld to no 
Attention 


tner 

Request/ 
Question/Suggest 


Command 


Other/No Response 


Attention 


20* 


' 33 


' 9 


2 


Request/ 
Quest lop/ 
Suggest 


2 


r 1 

• 31 


3 


1 


Cotmand 


1 


0 


7 


1 


Other/ 

No Response 


* 

8 


11 


8 . 


17 



Transformed Differential Status Ratio - 42:55:3 





• • • \ '- • 

it fn PlwvmAte 


« 

s 


Child * * 
to Teacher . 


' AttL 


ition 


. Request/ 
Question/Suggest 


Command 


Other /No Response 


Attention 


* * 




23 . 


9 


1 12 
: -t : 


Request/ 
Question/ * 
Surest 






2Q 


v -10 
3 


2 

1- 


Command 

Other/ 

No. jtesponse 


i\ 3 
ii 


2 
8 


6 


I 

V 

19 * ? 



Tv 



ed Differential Status Ratio - 44:45:11 
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TABLE 23 

Pupil^Generated Sentences, For 
"Getting Someone's Attention: 11 
Comparisons Across' Settings 



ft 



Teacher to Child 



Mother Nonverbal 
to Child Attention 


Verbal 
'Attention 


Request/ 
Question/Suggest 


Con&and 


Other/No Response 


Nonverbal 
Attention 




6 


-0 


0 


1 


Verbal Attention 


-a— 


. 12 


6 


12 


15 


Reqties t /Que s t i on 
Suggest 


3 


5 


3 


*> 4 


' 3 


Command 


2 


4 


6 


12 


8 


Other /No Response 


" 2 


3 


4 


n 


32 


Transformed Differential Status Ratio - 29:39:3 
Teacher to Cttfftd 


12 . 

• 


Playmate No 
to Child . At 


nverbal 
terttian 


Verbal . 
Attention 


•Request/ 
Que s*t ion / Suggest 


Command 


» 

, Other/No Response 


Nonverbal 
Attention 


3. s 


0 


0 


3 


1 


Verbal Attention 




13 


6 


' . 6 \ 


16 ^ 


Re ques t / Que 8 t i on 
Suggest . 


3 


.0, " 


. 8 


- 


5 


Command 


0 


2 


2 


4. 


4 


Other/No Response 


1 


9 




14 


33 


Transfd 

• 

Child to M 


rmed Differential Status Ratio - 41:41:1 
other _ 


9 

^^^^ 


Child Nonverbal 
to Teacher Attention t 


Verbal 
Attention 


Request 
Question/Suggest 


\ 

Command 


Othef/No Response 


Nonverbal 
Attention 




63 • 


14 


5 


10 


Verbal Attention 


0 " 


28 


6 


0 


3 


Reque s t /Ques t ion 
Suggest 


1 


4 


3 




1 


Command 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Other/No Response 


1 


2. 


2 


0 - 


3 


Transformed Differe 
Child to Playmate 


ntlal Status Ratio - 68:28*4 *- * - 


Child No 
to Teacher At 


nverbal 

tentlon 1 


Verbal 

Attention 


Request/ 
Quest ion /Suggest 


Command 


Other /No Response 


Nonverbal 
Attention 




69 . 


• 

11 


,5 


« 

9 


Verbal Attention 


' 0 


28 


2 > 


4 


3 


Reques t /Ques t ion 
Suggest. * 


0 


3 


3 


1 


3 

V 


Conmmid 


0 


1 


0 • 


0 


• 1 


Other /No Response 


0 


1 


0 


1 


6, 



J 



Transformed Differential Status Ratio - 70:27:3 
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,ia perceived as expressing higher differential status relative to the child 
than the teacher (13:62:25); e.g., the mother commands and the teacher requests, 
14 instances; the mother requests and the teacher commands, 8 instances). The 
teacher expresses higher differentitt. status relative to the child than the 
playmate (47:41:12). The child accords higher differential status relative to 
himself/herself to- the teacher than to the mother (42:55:3), and higher differ- 
ential status to the teacher than to the playmate (44:45:11). 

In Table 23 the data on appropriate forms of address for getting attention, 
compared across settings, are presented. In this instance the mother and teacher 
are seen as quite similar in the differential status (relative to the child) that 
they express in their forms of address (29:39:32), The teacher still expresses 
higher differential status than the playmate (41:41:19) in addressing the child. 
The child accords much higher differential status (relative to .self) to the 
teacher than the mother in the forms of address used for getting attention 
(68:28:4) than is the case for the forms of address used to influence (42:55:3). 
The same pattern holds in the forms of address used by the child in addressing 
the teacher vs. the playmate (70:27:3, getting attention; 44:45:11, getting some- 
one to do' something) . 

Differential rffcatus ratios across settings in, relation to other variables. 
From the perspective of the child, the general "rule" that appears to operate ^ 
for appropriate for»a of address compared across settings might be stated as 

V 

follows: % % 

Address- your teacher in higher status forms^(relative to yourself) 
than you uae to address your mother or your playmate.* Expec4-*our 
\^ playmate to accord you more relative status in forms of address than 
your teacher does, and your teacher to accord you more status than 
your mother does (this last holds for attempts to get your attention). 

To examine pupil differences in awajceness of or interpretation of this general 

rule, we hsve computed differential status ratios separately for various pupil 
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sub-groups y focusing on the forms of address used by the child in speaking to, 
the. tejwAefSand the mother. These data are presented in Tables 24 and 25. 

It would appear from the data in Table 24 that, in attempting to influ- 
ence others, Anglo and. Mexican-American pupils, are quit^similar. in their ten- 
dency to accord higher relative differential stat us to) their teacher than to 
their mother, while Black and other minority grouj^ children differentiate between 
the two to a much smaller degree. Pupils who are very low in entering reading 
achievement are less apt to accord higher differential status to the teacher 
vs. the mother, than are pupils who are higher achievers. Pupils of Teacher A 
and Teacher B do not seem to accord as ipdch differential status to the teacher 
vs. the mother as do pupils in other "classroom*. Third grade pupils accord 
greater differential status, to the teacher v$ • the mother than do fourth grade 
pupils. n 

In Table 25 the same organization of data is presented for the forms of 
address reportedly used by pupils to get someone's attention. Here we find very 
little variation by pupil sub-groups, except for the pupils in Teacher A's class, 
who accord much less status to their teacher relative to "their mother than do 
pupils in the other^lassem** 

Based on these data, it would appear that, for children in this study, home- 
school discontinuities in*the forms of address appropriately use^by the child 
are more apt ^ occur in relation to the attention-getting function (68:28:4 
for child to teacher fs. mother) than the influencing function (42:55:3 for 
child to teacher vs. mother), but the discontinuities in rules for the atten- 
tion getting function 'tend to be viewed similarly by different pupils (i.e., they 
do not necessJIrily pose an, interpretation problem). Pupils low in classroom 
status (e.g.„Aow In reading achievement) or from particular cultural groups 
(e,g.,Black^!jnd other minorities) may not acfcord as muc^pdif f erential status 
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. TABLE 24 

*■ 

Differential Status Ratios 
Across School and Home Settings: 
Forms of Address Used by Child 
To "Get Someone to Do Something" 

Differential Status Ratios, Child to Teacher vs, Jtother, 
By Ethnic Background 

Anglo 44:56:0 
Mexicm-Amer lean 46 : 52 : 2 

Black and Other Minorities 25:63:12 

Differential Status* Ratios, Child, to Teacher vs. Mother, 
By Entering Reading Achievement 

Above 2nd Quartile 42:53:5 
Below 2nd Quartile 52:48:0 
\ Below 1st Quartile 36:62:0 

Differential Status Ratios, Child 
By CLassrooa and Grade Level 

Teacher A 
Teacher B 
% Teacher C 
Teacher D 
Teacher E 
Teacher t 

Second Grade 
Third Grade 
Fourth Grade 



to Teacher vs. Mother, 

29:64:7 
53:47:0 
'44:56:0 
52:38:10 
29:71:0 
^ 41:59:0 

29: 64*: 7 
50:46:4 
36:64:0 
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TABLE 25 

Differential Status Ratios 
Across. School and Home Settings: 
Forms of Address Used By Child 
To "Get Someone's Attention" 



Differential Status Ratios, Child to Teacher vs. Mother, 
By Ethnic Background 

Anglo 63:31:6 

* Mexican-American 70:27:3 

Black and Other Minorities 70:30:0 

Differential Status Ratio, Child to Teacher vs. Mother, 
By Entering Reading Achievement 

Above 2nd Quartile 68:30:2 

Below 2nd Quartile 70:27:3 

Below 1st Quartile 67:29:4 

* s 

Differential Status Ratio, Child to Teacher vs. Mother, 
By Classroom and Grade Level 

Teachers 47:53:0 

Teacher B 73:23:4 - 

Teacher C 64:27:9 

* Teacher D 76:20:4 

Teacher E . t 78:17:5 

Teacher P 63:33:4 

Second Grade 47:53:0 

Third Grade 71:23:6 

Fourth Grade • 69 < 27: 4 
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to the teacher vs. the mother in forms of address used to influence her as 
other pupils. That is, they do. not display as much awareness of a home-school 
discontinuity. This may indicate that they do not understand this "rule" of 
classrobm discourse as well as other pupils. 0 

Suaaary . In summarizing the results with regard to pupil perceptions of 
discourse rules for appropriate forms of address, it is important to reiterate 
the following findings: 

1) "School talk" appears to be perceived as a language apart, for it 
does not come immediately to mind when pupils are asked to select 
sentences that serve the influencing and attention-getting func- 
tions la general; 

2) A vide variety of forms, including the question form, are gener- 
ated by pupils as appropriate for serving both the Influencing 
and attention-getting functions; 

3) Within each of the three settings of school, home, and play, the 
form of address identified as appropriate for the influencing and 
attention-getting functions reportedly vary according to the rela- 
tive status of the speaker and the listener in that social setting; 

4) There appear to be grade level, ethnic, and reading achievement 
level differences in the degree of differential status (teacher 
to child) expressed by pupils in reports of appropriate forms of 
address for the influencing function, and ethnic differences in 
the degree of differential status expressed in forms of address 
for the attention-getting function; 

5) There appear to be reading achievement differences in differen- 
tial status expressed (mother to child) in the home setting for 
the influencing function, and both ethnic and reading achieve- 
ment differences expressed for the attention-getting function; 

f 6) There are peer status differences expressed (playmate to child) 
for both' influencing and attention-getting functions in the play 
setting; 

7) Therfc appears to be moretfiome-school discontinuity in appropriate 
forms of address (child to adult) for the attention-getting func- 
tion than the influencing function, but there are no clear pupil 
differences in perception of this "rule" (i.e., it appears to 

be understood and accepted by most pupils) ; and 

8) There appear to be ethnic, reading achievement, and grade level 

r- 
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differences in perceptions of hone-school discontinuity in forms of 
address appropriate for the influencing function (child to adult),, 
with Black and other minorities, low achievers, and fourth graders 
reporting the least discontinuity. , 

Taken together,- these findings suggest that children are quite aware of the 
relationships between social status and appropriate forms of address in each of 
the settings most, familiar to them, and of the very real differences between 
rui^s o"F* discourse in school settings, compared to hdme and play settings. 
Further, the findings 'Suggest that where home-school discontinuities are very 
'marked, they may be more completely understood (perceived as differences) by 
all groups of pupils, and that where individual pupil differences in perceiv- 
ing home-school discontinuities exist, the pupils who do .not perceive the 
rules as different in the two settings may be the ones who encounter achievement 
problems. 



Teacher Perceptions of - * , * ' 

Pupils' Co— mlcative Behavior 

Teacher perception? of dow well pupils follow the most basic rules of 
classroom discourse (i.e.,* exhibit an operational understanding of these rules) 
need to be considered if we are to understand more fully the part these rules 
play in the ongoing classroom. Teachers in this study were^therefore, asked 
to categorize their pupils in September , October, and December on the basis of 
several co—unication characteristics which were related to basic "rules" of 
classroom disburse, and which had been identified as particularly relevant to 
teachers in prior studies. These characteristics were: listens attentively in 
class; participates in class discussions; follows the talking- no talking rules 
of the classroom; and uses "standard English." In addition,' teachers were asked 
to group pupils acdord^ng-to their probable success in reading for the year. 

Teacher ratings of pupils in December, when they were thoroughly familiar 
with pupils, were combined to develop a composite measure for each pupil, and 
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within each classroom pupils were categorized ae low, middle, or tkgh. in 

"status with teacher" on the basis of this composite score. Relationships 
* 

between status with teacher and pupil perceptions of classroom discourse, or 
pupil participation in classroom discourse, have been discussed elsewhere in 
this final report (principally in Part JI) . Here we are concerned with ex- 
amining the" relationships among the variotfi ratings, to better understand how 
teachers might prioritize these various characteristics, and how stable their 
perceptions might be over time* 

Relationships among teacher perceptions of various pupil characte ristics. 
In orde? to examine relationships among teacher ^ratings of pupils on the com- 
# munication characteristics, and <m predicted achievement,* ratings on each pos- 
sible pair of characteristics were used to set up a ^ries of 3x3 tables. 
The Chi-square test was used to determine the significance of the relation- 
ship, and the contingency coefficient to determine the degree of relationship. 
Table 26 presents the tables comparing teacher ratings on each communication 
characteristic with teacher predictions of success in reading tall ratings madfe 
in December). ' All pairs of characteristics are significantly related, with 
probability levels ranging from p<.001 -to p<..025. This is also the case for -> 
all pairs of communication characteristics (e.g., listening attentively com- 
pared to participating in class discussions).. Illustrations 'of these rela- 
tionships are presented in Table 2£ (probability 'levels range from p<.001 
to p <.05). 

We are most interested in the degree tff the relationships, however, for 
that measure provides evidence about the relative importance teachers place on 
various aspects of pupils 1 communicative behavior with regard to pupil learn- 
ing (expected success in reading). Contingency coefiicents for ^relationships 
of particular interest are presented in Table 28. 

The various aspects of pupils 1 communicative behavior can be ranked in 
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TABLE 26 

Teacher Perceptions of Ptipils' 
Coawnicative Behavior Compared 
to Predicted Succeas In Reading 



Predicted 
Success 


> » 

Low 


•v 

Listening Attentl 
Middle 


vely 

High 


High 


9 


24 


61 


Middle 


13 


H 1 T 

* 21 


9 


Lew 


12 


13 


- 5 



37.69;d| - 4;*p< .001 



■er|c 







Participating In Dlsucussionr 


Predicted 












Success 


Low 






Middle 


High 




14 


~ 27 


53 

jt 1 


Middle * 


15 


22 


8 


Low 


13 


13 


' 4 




X 2 - 


29.98,df - 


4; p<.001 


4 

J 






Following 


"No Talking" Rules 


Predicted 












Success 


Low 






Middle 


High 


High 


23 


13 


. ft 


Middle 

* * 


14 


12 


17 


Low 


^10 . 


10 


10. 



X - 11.59,df - 4; p< .025 



Predicted 
Success 


"~ , Usii 
Low 


\% "Standard Englii 
Middle 


sh" 

.High 


High 


.< 3 


51 


40 


Middle 


5 


)■ 


10 


Low 


13 


; 16 


1 



X - 42.36;df - 4; p< .001 
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TABLE 27 

Teacher Perceptions of Pupil 
Participation in Class Discussion 
Compared to Other Language Characteristics 



Listening 
Attentively 


Pai 

Low 


-ticipating in Disc 
* Middle 


us s ion — ' 
High 


High 


' 12 


20 


*3 


Middle 


14 


33 


11 


Low 


. 14 


9 


c 

11 


x 2 - 29.58; 

Following 
"No Talking" 
Rule 


df - 4; p<.001 

Parti< 

Low 


zip^ting in Discuss 
« 

Middle. * 


ion 

High 


High 


23 


*31 


31 


Middle 


11 


12 


12 


Low 


1 

6 


19 


22 



•k - 13.62; df - 4; p<.01 



Participating in Discussion , 



Using 

"Standard 

English" 


Low 


Middle 


H*gh 


'* High 


4- 


23 


25 


. Middle 


27 


32 


33 


Low 


7 


7 


7 



x' - 10.16; df • 4: p< . ( 05 
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TABLE 28 



Degrees of Relationship Between 
Teacher Bjatings of Pupils 
on Variouk Characteristics 
(contingency coefficients) 



Listening Attentively 
Participating in Class, Discussions 
Following "No Talking" Rules 
Using Standard English 



^redictiofrarof 
Success in Reading 

.43 

.39 

.45 



Listening Attentively 
Following "No Talking" Rules 
Using Standard English 



Participating in 
Class Discussions 

. 39 

.27 

.24 
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terms of the strength of their relationship to teacher predictions of pupil 
success. Use of standard English is the most highly .related,, followed closely 
by listening'attentively, and participating in class discussions, withfol- 
" * lf^Jn^tjbe "^gj^lking" rules- laggijig far behind. 

# The relationships between *pairs of language characteristics are not 
> as ^trong generally as those between language characteristics and^predicted 

success. In comparison to participation in "discission, listening attentively 
' ranks highest in degree of relationship and use of . standard English ranks lowest. 

It would appear, therefore, that while use of standard English is perceived 
' by teachers in this study as a relatively important predictor of success 

in reading, it is not viewed as a very important factor In pupil participation 
in class discussions. Following the no talking rules of the classroom appears , 
to be viewsdrby these teachers as a relatively unimportant factor for both* 
reading success and participation in /discussions, We suspect this would 
not be the case in ali classrooms, but few children in these six classrooms ^ 
were serious behavior problems, thus the occasional breach of the rules was 
not seriously disruptive of the learning process. 1 

It is worth noting that teacher perceptions of these pupils were rather 
heavily weighted on the positive side. For example: 94 pupils were predicted 
to be successful in reading and only 3Q to be unsuccessful; 75 were identified 
as high in attentive listening and 34 as low; 65 were categorized as high 
in participation and 40 as low; 85 were said to follow the no talking rules 
well and 47 poorly; 51 weje labeled "high" in use of standard English and 
j21 were labeled "low". With such a 'preponderance of "highs" in each category, 
* it is not surprising that pupils raced high in one characteristic tended to be' 
rated high on others as well, In only one instance did the significant 
Chi~square statistic derive mainly from the tendency to rate pupils as low 
on each. of two characteristics. That instance was the c6mparison of predicted 
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success to use of standard English. ; Thus ±% would a^pearthat the, significant 

relationships *mong the ratings of theses teacher are associated with. a "halo" 

ef^ct more than with self-fulfilling prophecie^abdut pupils who are destined 

to fail in school. * ' * ' 

* • » < ' 

It ,ntey also be well to note that teacher predictions fcbout # pupil success 

in /fading appear to have somebasis in prior pupij. achievement. Table 29 

* * 

preAnts data comparing teacher predictions in December to pupil 'scores on 
achievement tests the previous October. The enpty cells prevent our using 
a Chi-square test, but the relationship here is rather obvious. 

, ' V 

The other type of relationship with regard to teacher ratings of pupils , 

ttfat is of. interest, to us'here is relationship #ver time. Table 3p presents 

data comparing teacher predictions of pupil success in reading taade in September 

with those made in December, as well*as comparing teacher ratings of -pupil 

- par Acipation in class discussions made on the' samfe typ occasions. Both 
i + . 

Mre highly significant relationships »(p<.001), but -again we are^most inter- 

ested in' the relativfe strength of the relationships. The contingency coef- 

ficient for th^two ratings of probable .success ift reading is ,.$3 •• The contin^ 

. gency tfoefficieVt for the tyo, ratings of pupil participation in class dis- 

cusd^ons is .35. (Contingency coefficients for listening attentively and 

following the*"no talking" ryles are .39, and /46, respectively. Stability 

of perceptions of using standard "English cannot be tested; since several 

teachers defined to rate pupils on this dkeracteristic in Septembet.) It 

would, appear/ then, that teacher perceptions of pupil ability *re |fnuch more 

stable over tiJ^. than their perceptions of conntrunicatlva behaviors. This 

makes sense, since behavior is presumably more amenable to change than ability., 

j i m ■ % 

Relationships between teacher perceptions iff pupil communicative behavior; 

and other pupiL status Variables , As noted earlier, each ^flfc:her*s ratings 

of a pupJl>on the Various communication characteristics /and 'op profcable mX 



Predicted 
Success- 



7? 



TABLE 29 



Teacher Predictions of Puptl 
Success in Reading Compared To 
Pupil Scores 09 Standardized Tests 

. •. . * 

"Entering" Reading Achievement" Scores- 



Low 



Middle 



■ High 



High 



15 



,26 



A6. 



Middle 



14- 



21 



Low 



fC 26 



TABLE 30 

* ~ " 

leather' Ratings of Pdpils 
Compared Over Time 

• " • • •• • -J) • - 

Predicted Success in Reading 



September 


December 
Low 


Middle 


Hi*h 


, High 


13 *. • 




^T37 


Middle 


-14 


•23 

V ■ 


18 ' 


i 

' Low 


V * 19 


8 


.7 



x - 61.62; df - 4;*p<.001 
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Participation in Class Discussions 



1 • *, 

September 


December 
L^w 


1 — 

• Middle . 


. High , 


fligh 




15 


. '40 


Middle . 


* 

• 11 


35 ' 


. 14 


Low 

—r— ~ - 


23 


■9, 

8. ' 


7 

* £ 
* 



X - 21.89; df- - 4; P^.001 



success in reading, were combined to form a composite score, and this score 
was used as a measure of pupil status with the teacher. We turn now to ex- 
amine how this composite measure was related to othef pupil status variables. 
Regression analysis has be£n used fdr this purpose. 

In one regression analysis u status with teacher is the dependent variable, 
and relative rank in class on, entering, readitig achievement, peer status, and 



ejhnlc background «re the' independent variables. The overall regression is 

significant (jP - 5^98 (5, 118>, pCOOOl, R 2 - ;2o], and both entering reading 

achievement and peer status contribute significantly to the explained variant 

• . , 1-1 * \ , 

(with exact. p' values of .OOO&.&xd .0Z40 respectively), b^t ethnic backgjr6und 

variables do not contribute significantly. ' 

Another regression analysis using status with teacher as the dependent 
variable has peer status, pupil sex, anci sex by peer status interactions 
entered as independent variables. This /regression is also significant 
£p »«5. 78 (4, 115), pC.0003, R 2 - ; 16 fit and peer status contributes sig- 
nificantly to the explained variance (p » .0014), but sex dpes not, either 
separately or in interaction with peer status. (See appendix for detailed 
.regression analysis. tables) . . • 

It is not at all surprising Do find that entering reading Aphieveti^nt 
helps |o -predict pupil status with the teacher, since teacher predictions 

0 

of pupil success were apparently related to entering reading achievements 
and were significantly related Calbeit in varying degrees) to every other 



rating used to make up the ctfftposite measure of states with teacher. More 
important t perhaps, is the fact that "assigned" status variables such as » 
sex and ethnicity do not^redict pupil status with %he teachers in' this study. 
Stereotypes about the inabilities of minority group children, or the inap- / 
pVopriate behayiqjj of boys, do not seem to be reflected in these teachers' 
"judgirteftta about pupils. / * 



bi 

Most interesting of . all, to us, Is the relationship between status with 

teacher and peer status. The reader will recall that the peer status measure 

was a c^osite of pupil choices of other pupils, based on academic ability,, 

sports ability, Aility to take responsibility in an emergency, and close 

friendships. Therfe is no obvious reason why this measure should be closely 

tied to teachers' judgments about how well p$>ils listen, participate, follow 

"no talMng" rules, use standard English, and succeed (probably) in reading. 

We suggest tTiat popil "communicative competence" (i.e., ability to shift 

behavior to meet the demands of varying social settings) may be a factor h*re, 

and that both teacher judgments and peer judgments reflect to some degree 

this type of pupil adaptability. 

Finally, ve%ote ijthat pupil status with^the teacher is related to finkl 

reading achievement . A regression analysis with Fall f 79« reading achievement 

as the dependent variable, and Fall '78 reading achievement, peer status, 

status with teacher, and ethnicity as independent variables, is f significant 

•Qr - 44.99 (5, 96), p< .0001, R 2 - 7<Q. Nat surprisingly, entering reading 

achievement contributes significantly to the explained variance (p<..0001). 

Statua with teacher also contributes significantly. tp<.0001), when entered 

v - . 

as the last variable ifl the equation, but peer status and ethnic background 

do not . % \ 

Relationships between teacher perceptions of pupil communicative behavior 

y ' ' : * . 

and pupil perceptions off participation iri classroom discourse . Details of tphe 

. 7 ' f _— -— 

relationships between pupil status with teacher and the classroom discourse 

* * * • 

variables of pupil perceptions and'pupil participation have been reported else 

this final' report. They are reviewed briefly here. As noted earlier 

segment of the final report, pupil-teacher correspondence on the ^ 

. stated "rules" of. classrdom* discourse did not appear to be related to teacher 

> . m I 

t 

perceptions of pupils 1 communicative behavior. But pdpil perceptions of the 
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functions of language In classrooms were Somewhat related to teacher percep- 
" tions of pupils' comnunlcattve behavior (see Part II of final report). Status 
with 't*act#r as a separate variable vas not significantly related tq pupil 
perceptions of the' function of classroom questions, But composite concurrent 
status Ca combined^ meapure reflecting status with teacher, status with peers, 
and entering reading achievement) was significantly Related (p< e025i# Pupils 
low in composite status defined teacher questions as serving an instructional 
function less frequently, and could give no codable function- for questions 
more frequently than expected by chance. Status with teacher was significantly 
related to pupil perceptions of the functions of teacher praise (p<,005), 
Low status pupils tended not to define praise as deserved, while high status 
pupils frequently defined praise as deserved, Thus, it would, appear that 
there is at least a limited relationship between teacher perceptions of pupils 
conmurU-cative behavior and pupil perceptions of the functions of classroom 
• language, 

Mt^fh more marked was the relationship between tVacher perceptions of 

pupil communicative" behavior and pupils 1 observed participation in class 
, .a 

discussions Csee Part II of final report), A Chi-square test showed these 

/ -» 
two variables to be significantly related (p<«025), with lew status pupils 

t<ndinl$ to be low participatoVs and higfi status pupils tending to be higli 

participators, (It is not clear from the dita gath£red*whethe£ high status 

pupils volunteered , more in discussions, or were simply called on more frequently 

by teachers, This is a critical question which needs to be examined further,!. 

Summary t The major findings, with regard to teacher- perceptions of pupils*. 

communicative behavior.. can be summarized as follows: . % < 

1. Teacher perceptions of pupils with regard''- to various aspects of 
• communicative behavior, and teacher predictions of pupil success 
-in reading are all significantly related, with varying degrees of 
relationship; 
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% ^2. Teacher perceptions of pupils are fairly stable ovet time, with 
predictions of success showing a higher degree of relationship 
over time than ratings of various communicative behaviors; 

3. A composite measure of teacher perceptions (pupil status with teacher) 
is significantly related to peer status, entering reading achievement, 
and final reading achievement (entering reading controlled for) 

'. of pupils, but is not .significantly related to pupil sex or ethnic ^ 
. background; and <> 

4. The' composite measure of teacher p^ceptions does not appear to be 
related to pupil-teacher correspondence in stating the formal rules 
of cla s sroom discourse, but it is significantly related to pupil 
perceptions of the functions of teacher praise, and to actual pupil 
participation in class discussions. 

Taken together, these findings sugfce*t that teacher perceptions qf pupils 

are to some degree reallty-b§sed, i.e., they'are related to other measures 

or "social success" and academic ability, and teacher perceptions of behavior C 

are apparently *ore amenable to change than their perceptions of pupil ability. 

, • * 

The fact that teacher perceptions are related significantly to both participa- 

tion in class discussions and final reading achievement is certainly important, 

but it is not clear from these data just how that relationship works. 
* 

r One possibility is that teacher perceptions are "accurate" and that the 
pupils they regard highly possess qualitiea which make them more active 
/participants in the learning process 1 , and more effective learners. Another 
^possibility is that teacher perceptions, operat^ to influence teachers call 
more often on pupils they regard highly, and perhaps encourage them more in 'C 
other ways, which may result in their having, more opportunity to learn than 
other pupils. In order to pursue this question further, we turn now to examine 
* relationships between pupil status, pb^U^particiVation in class discissions, 

and pupil success in school. y 

•» . * 

Status, Participation, and Success 

The relationships among pupil status variables, and Between ptipil status 
variables and participation in class discussions aftd/or final reading achieve- 
ment ate Ather complex, but very interesting. To begin with, all three of . y 
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the "concurrent," or acquired status variables X entering reading, peer status, 
status with teacher) are interrelated, bft there are few relationships between 
"assigned" status (sex, ethnicity) and acquired status. We have already 
reported on the regression analyses indicating that both peer status and 
entering reading achievement contributed significantly to the explained 
variance in pupil status with teacher, while neither pupil sex nor ethnic 
background made a significant difference. Another regression analysis ^ed 
peer status as the dependent variable, and entering reading achievement, status 
with teacher, ethnicity, and sex as dependent variables. This regression 
was significant [> ? 5.14 (5, 118), p^:0003, R - .18J, and both entering 
reading achievement and status with, teacher contributed significantly to the 
explained variance (exact p values of .0049 and .0004, respectively), but 
neither sex nor fethnicity did. Thus, enteAng reading contributes to the 
variance in both peer statu* and status with teacher, and peer status and 
status with teacher each contribute to the variance in the other. 

Neither sex nor ethnicity contribute to the variance in either peer 
status or status with the teacher. Pupil sex is not related to entering reading" 
achievement (see Table 31), but ethnicity is (p^.05). Table 32 shows that 
Mexican-American pupils .score below the first quartile in reading achievement, 
gtd Anglo pupils score above tfie second quartile, much more frequently than 
would* be expected by dfance. , • * 

f Pupil status variables ire related to pupil participation in class dis- 
cussions in interesting wa^s. These data are presented in Tables 33-^. We 
noted in the last section of this report that status with teacher is related 
to participation in discussion (p^.025), and these data are presented in 

C k - • 1 

/ Table 33. Peer status is not significantly related to classroom participation 
(see Table 34), but entering reaBing achievement is (p<C025). Table 35 
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shows that pupils high in entering reading achievement tend to be high par 
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TABLE 31 



Distribution of Subjects According to 
Sex and Entering Reading Achievement 





* 


t 




Male 


Female 


Above 2nd 
Qu*rtile 


- 23 




ftelov 2nd 
Quartile 


22 


i 

. ' 26 


Below 1st 
Quartile 


28 


t 

28 



TABLE 3T 



J 



Distribution of Subjects According to 
Ethnic Background and Entering Reading Achievement 



Anglo 



Mexican- 
American 



Black or 
Othfer Minority 



Above 2nd 
Quartile 



22 



15 



12 



Below 2nd 
Quartile 



21 



ID 



Below 1st 
Quartile 



14 



34 



x 2 - 9.75; df - 4; p^.05 



* 0 



• TABLE 33 

Pupil Participation in Class Discussion 



( 

s 


Spared to Status wit 

Low 
Status 


:h Teacher 

Middle 
Status 


High 
Status 


High Participation 


11 • < 


-■ 14 • • 


26 


Middle Participation 


19 


17 


12 


Low Participation* 


23 


16 


12 


x - X2.09; df-4; 

1 ' Pupi 

* 


p^.025 

TABLE 34 

1 Participation in CI 
Compared to Peer 

• * • 

Low 

Status o 


• 

ass Discussion 
Status 

Middle 
Status 


• 

High 
Status 


High Participation 




13 


- 16 


Middle Participation 


14 


17 


s 


Low Participation 


20 


16 ' 


10 



TABLE 35 



Pupil Participation in Class Discussions 
Compared to Entering Reading Achievement 





Below First 
Quartile 


Below Second 
Quartile 


Above Second 
Quafrtile 


High Participation 


9 


17 


25 

* 


Middle Participation 


? f 

21 


16 


12 

« 1 r 


Low Participation 


25 


- 14 


, • 15 



i? - 12.96; df-4; p<.025 
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TABLE 36 

Ethnic Patterns In Pupil Participation 
In Class Discussions 



• 


Anglo 


Mexican- 
American 


Black or 
Other Minority 


High Participation 


25 „ 


. 4 

19 


10 


Middle Participation 


17 


r — 

27 


10 


Low Participation 


15 


• 27 


4 


13 



TABLE 37 



Patterns* of Pupil Participation 
in Class Discussions w ^ 
Compared to Sex of Pupil 





Male »> . 


Female 


High Participation 

* 


27 


25 


Middle Participation 


33 


20 


Low Participation 


18 


37 


x 2 - 9.79; df - . 


2; p^.01 
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TABLE 38 



Patterns of Participation 
in Class Discussions 
for Girls and Boys 
High in Entering Reading Achievement 



ERLC 



* 


High Achieving 


High Achieving 




Boys 


Girls 


High Participation 


12 


11 


Middle f Participation 


8 




Low Participation 


3 » 


12 \ 



x - 6.49; tf-2; p<C.05 
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tieipators, while pupils low in entering reading tend to be low participators. 
Ethnicity is not related to participation in class discussion (see Table 36), 
' "but pupil sex is(p^.Ol). Table 37 indicates that girls are low participators 
iwre often, and boys are low participators less often, than would be expected 
by chance. • 

Thus, two of the three acquired classroom status variables (peer status 
and status with teacher), and one of the two assigned status variables (sex) 
are related to participation in class discussions. In addition, there is an 
♦ interaction between sex and reading achievement, relative to class participation, 

such that girls who are high in entering reading are low participants, much 

* 

more often than boys who are high in entering reading (p^.05). These data 
are presented in Table 38. 

Participation ^n class discussion is directly related to final reading 
achievement of pupils, with entering reading achievement controlled for. 
A regression analysis using Fall ' 79 reading achievement as the dependent 
variabler~and Tall f 78 reading achievement, participation in class discussion, 
and "information load" (a measure of the ariiount of linguistic information 
pupils reported hearing after videotape playbacks of lessons in which they 
w*re involved) as independent e variables, was significant |j«60.79 (3, 103>, 
p<.0001, R 2 - As would be expected, entering reading achievement 

contflbuted significantly to the explained variance (p < .0001)." Frequency 
of participation in class disucssion also contributed significantly to the 
explained variance (p<.0001), when considered as the final variable entered 
into the equation. 

Thus, we have demonstrated relationships 'among pupil status variables, 

between pupil status variables and participation in class discussion, and . 

. - '' > S • 

between participation in class discussion and final reading achievement/ 

* 

We turn finally to examine relationships betyeen pupil status variables and 

y& 93 ; ' 
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final reading achievement. 

Ia aeecrfting the findings on te£cher perceptions of pupils we have 
already reported a regression analysis showing that entering reading achieve- 
X art status with teacher each contributed signifffcantly to the explained, 
variance in final reading achievement", while peer status and ethnic background 
did not., Another regression analysis used Fall f 79 reading achievement as 
the dependent variable, and Fall '78 reading achievement,* pupil sex, ethnicity, 
and the interaction of sex and ethnicity as independent variables. The re- 
greaaioa was significant [f-29.31 (6, 120), p<.0001, R 2 «.59], and, both 
enterl* reading achievement and sex contributed significantly to the explained 
variance (p-.OOOl and p-.0118, respectively), but* ethnicity and ethnicity X 
sex did not. 

Ttas, the data show th^ pupils in this study achieved more ip reading 
if 'they were high in entering reading, if they were high in ptatus with the 
teacher (entering reading controlled for), and if they were males (entering 
readily controlled for). Pupils high in peer status^did not achieve more 
than other pupils, pupils of Mexican-American background, though they entered 
with lover reading achievement, did not have significantly lower final reading 
achievement than other pupils J after entering reading vasv controlled for, 
tfough this variable dKkafpffeach significance (p^.055). 

. Fatting relationships together . The complex relationships afoong pupil 
status variables, ♦participation in class discussions, and final reading achieve- _ 
merit are diagramed in Figure 3. Three triangular relationships stlnd out 
to us, and we have highlighted them with double lines. 4 Sex, status vith teacher, 
and catering reading are 'each related significantly to both participation in 
discussions^ and final reading achievement, while participation in discussions 
% and final reading achievement are related to each other. We have to question, 
q therefore, whether class participation in and" of itself contributes to final 
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FIGURE 3 



Ethnicity 



Sex 



Significant Relationships Among 
Pupil Status Variables, Pupil Participation 
in Class Discussions, and Pupil Achievement 

r 



Peer, Status 




Status 

with Teacher 







Participation 
in Class 
Discussions 




Final 
Reading 
Achievement 
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- rekding achievement, or whether its apparent contribution results from ijs, 
relationship to pupil status factors which are s in turn related to fin?l : . 
achievement. We must also' ask whether entering reading and status with teacher 
contribute independently tq participation in class discussion, since they^are 

themselvei related. 

*> * * 

Two separate ^egression analyses help to answer these questions. In- one, 
participation in class discussions is the dependent variable^ and entering 
reading, pupil sex* and status with teacher are the dependent variables. 
The regression is significant ^-5.68 (3, 129), p</.0012, R 2 «.12],. aTid pupil ' * 

sex contributes significantly to the explained variance (p«.0074). Neither 

y ' 9 * 

^entering reading nor -status with teacher contribute significantly to the ex-'- 
plained 'Variance, as separate variables, although status with teacher approache 
significance (p-.0678). * 

I%the other regression analysis, Fall 1 79 reading achievement is the 
depencffent variable,, and entering reading, pupil sex, status with teacher,* 

w- f 

and participation in class discussion ax^e the independent variables. This 
regression, is aJ.so significant [f-34.50 (4, 103), p^.0001; R 2 -.57}, and 
entering reading arid participated in discussion each contribute- significantly 
to the explained vw-aa^e (p-.OOOJ. xoi p-*0027, respectively). Neither pupil 
sex nor status with teacher contributed significantly to the explained var- 
iance in this instance* ^ 

, These relationships ate diagrammed in Figure 4. It would appear from 
these data that, for pupils in this study, pupil sex contributes directly 
to participation in class discussions, but only indirectly (through its 
,rjd.ati9nship to class participation) to final reading achievement. . Status 
with teacher does not contribute -independently* to either clasd participation . 

or -final achievement. It appears to contribute to class participation somewhat 

• • • • 

Indirectly, i*e t , joigtly with entering reading achievement. Entering reading 
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FIGURE 4 

Chaining of Relationships 
Among Pupil Status Variable*^ 
.Pup^l Participation in <! lass Discussions, 
and Pupil Achievement 



Status ' 
with* Teacher 




Ethnicity 



Sex 



in -Class 
Discussions 



Final - 
Reading 
Achievement 
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achievement contributes directly to final reading achievement, but only 
•indirectly .(through its relationship to status with teacher) to class partici- 
pation. Entering reading achievement is the only status variable which con- 
tributes both directly and indirectly to final reading achievement. 

Given this configuration of variables, we can return to reexamine the 
question we asked at> the end of the last section of this report: How does 
(might) the relationship between teacher perceptions of pupils, pupil par- 
ticipation in class discussions, and final reading achievement "work?\ 
Another way of stating this is: How important or critical are teacher' per- 

* v • * 

ceptions of pupils in relation to pupil pexf ormance? 

s 

We reiterate, first that status with teacher appears to operate indir- 
ectly in relation to bota participation in class discussion (through its" 
joint contribution with entering reading achievement) and final reading achieve- 
ment (through its contribution to participation in class discussion) . Status 
with teacher does, therefore, make a contribution to pupil performance. It 
does not appear to be the critical factor that many teacher expectation studies 
may lead us to believe, however, at least not for the teachers and pupils in > 

this study. *• , • 

We note, for example, that males areyio higher in status with teacher, 
/ - «— *--ina*igher 

ad fig . On 

high in peer status tend^ be high in status with teacher .as well, but this 
fact does, not insure that they are more frequent participators in class 
discussions or higher achievers in final reading. 

We might suspect at first glance that if ethnicity were related to status 
with teacher as well as entering reading achievement, there would probably 
be a direct significant relationship between ethnicity and .final reading 
achievement. But we must observe that peer status is related to both entering 



but this fact does not prevent them from beingAigher participants in class 
'discussion and higher achievers in final readjtg. On the other hand, pupils 
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reading and statu| with teacher, yet is not related to either class partici- 
pation or final reading achievement (directly or indirectly). 
^ We must conclude on the basis of these. data, that for these teachers 
and pupils the critical variables (among those studied here) in relation to 
final reading achievement are entering reading and participation in class 
discussions. The variable of statys with teapher adds "power" to entering 
< reading achievement for purposes of predicting who will participate in class 
discussions, and* is therefore an important variable, but it is clearly not 
the most important, and indeed, appears to be less "powerful" than pupil J 
sex as a predictor of pupil performance. ^ , ^tjffifr* 4 

ln*relation to our investigative interest in pupil perceptions of the 
rules of, classroom discourse, pupil participation in class discussion can 
be viewed as the behavioral evidence of pupil understanding of the rules of 
discourse. We propose that further investigation of the interactions among 
the several typea of pupil status variables, the behavioral manifestation 
of pupil understanding of the rules of classroom discourse (i.e., partici- 
patfon in class discussions) and final reading achievement is imperative, 
in order to identify the types of configurations that may exist in other, school 

settings. % % 

* • 

' INTERPRETATIONS 

t 

To date we have reported in some detail the findings with regard to: 

r « 

pupiLand teacher perceptions of the stated rules of classroom discourse; 
pupil perceptions of the stated rules of discoursfe in home and play settings, 
and of appropriate forms of address in home, school, , and play settings; 

teacher perception^ of pupil coranraniqative behavior and probable success 

I * 
in reading; and patterns of relationships among various pupil status variables, 

classroom discourse (participation 

9<J 



_ oupil behavior related to the rules o 
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in class discussions)", an£. final reading* achievement . It is time new to 

• • * i 

try to integrate these t finding^ Into some con^rehensible whole. . % 

To aid in this task, we return to- the paradigm presented in the introduc- 
tory section, which has been used to guide analysis of data in this study. 
Based cm the findings, reported here we have expanded the detail in this model 

re 



slightly. Figure 5 presents the revised model and indicates the relationships 
among variables that have been reported upon | in this segment of t the final 
report. The segmented lines indicate descriptive data pertaining to appropriate 
.forms of address. In these instances no tests of significance have'befen^ 
made, tat the evidence strongly suggests that differences may exist. r The 
"laddered" line indicates findings of discontinuity between pupil perceptions 
of the rules of discourse at school and the rules of discourse in home and 

• 4 

play settings. The double segmented lines moving from the "laddered" line, 

and poimting to ^'pupil perceptions of functions of classroom •discourse," 

represent our view (noted earlier) that certain types of home-school dis- 

« 

continuity point to certain areas of classroom discourse "for which home-school 
discontinuity may be potentially more detrimental to pupils* In this case 

the area of potential "Vafxger 11 identified was classroom questioning. The 

» ♦ 

* « • 

solid lines in this diagram represent findings of statistically significant 

* » 
relationships between variables, with the dottle lines denoting that the 

only "concurrent success" variable which contributes directly (independently) 

to the explained variance in final* reading achievement is entering reading 



achievement. With Figure 5 to guide us, we will discuss this integration 

' ' * • 

of findings in a bit more detail. , « , 

# • * 

» Owr investigation of pupil perceptidns of appropriate forms of address 
in school, home, and play settings fo^ the? attention-getting and influencing 

functions, demonstrated quite clearly that pupils in this study in general 

» * * i> 

q are wt of differences among the three settings, and Of status differences 



■ I 



FIGURE 5 

Reported Relationships Among the Major Variables 
Under Investigation in This Study 
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between participants in each of the three settings, and that they can express 

s . . . 

these differences in the forms of address that they use. The greatest home- ^ 

school discontinuity appears to occur in the forms of address dfeemed appropriate 

for the attention-getting function, but this discontinuity appears to be ^lea?" 

to pupils, since there are few individual pupil differences in the forms of 

• » * 

address reported (or in the differential status ratios implied by these forms 

of address). Home-school discontinuities in forms of address considered 

appropriate foV the influencing function are less extreme than for the attention 

getting function, but there appear to be more individual pupil differences 

in perceptions of thebe discontinuities. While no tests o£ significance were 

made baaed on the M dif ferential status ratios" that we developed in order to 

interpret these data, a careful examination of these ratios suggests that 

there may be grade level, ethnic and entering reading achievement .level dif-, 

ferences in pupil perceptions of appropriate forms for Influencing teachers 

vfi mothers. 

In particular, we note the fact that pupils low in entering reading 
achievement appear to differ from other pupils in that they; afccord lerfs 
differentia^ status to their te artier in -forms of address reported to serve 
the influencing function; accord more differential status to their mothers * 
in forms of address for influencing, and less differential status to their 
mother in forms of address for attention-getting; and exhibit less hbme-rschool 
discontinuity In forms of address reportedly used for influencing adults. 
We cannot help being struck by thp fact that these low achievers in reading 
appear to accord less status to their teachers than to other pupils', sinc^ 
it would appear, given the reported relationships among entering reading and' 
'pupil status with teacher,, that their teachers accord less status to them 
than they do to other pupils. ^ 

To return to the main topic under discussion, ^however , these finding^' * 
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suggest that extreme discontinuities between rules of discourse in home and 
school settings may be more widely understood by pupils, and thus less indica- 
tive of potential problem areas, than more moderate discontinuities. Further- 

9 

more, these findings paint to the importance of status differences in the 
classroom setting - not just the status .differences between teacher and pupil, 
but also the status differences between pupils. 

Our investigation of pupil and teacher perceptions of the ^ules of, 
classroom discourse shows ,no significant relationship between pupil - teacher 
correspondence with regard to formal statements of these rules and teacher 
perceptions of pupil communicative^ behavior (pupil status with teacher). 
Pupil - teacher correspondence is highest for "raise your hand* rules (i.e., 
attention-getting), aqd lowest for rules associated with asking questions. 
There are cle*r differences in pupil perceptions of the rules of discourse 
that operate at school in qomparison to home and play settings. Pupil dif- 
ferences in home-school congruency in the stated rules of discourse are not 
related to ethnic background, entering reading achievement, or classroom 
teacher. " 

Home-school congftuency stated rules of discourse is highest for rules 
associated with "talking a^d no- talking, 11 and lowest $or rules associated . 
with getting assistance or prlase, and for. answering questions when you know 

the answer. (Note that two of these are "raise your hand 11 or attention-getting 

/ — r t 

rules.) Tfiere is fairly high pupil agreement on what the discrepancies are 
(i.e., what the "rules" are in each setting) for this latter set of rules, 
and it -would appear that these well-marked. discontinuities are not apt to 
create problems in pupil interpretations of classroom discourse that might 
IfSd to differences in pupil performance. Lack of home-school congruency 
appears to be most apt tb be potentially detrimental to pupil performance 
in areas where pupliL expectations -are mixed, or "muddled." i.e.. differences 
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exist between bone and school, tut pupils 35 not agree strongly cm what the 
differences are. This appears to be the case for rules associated with class- 
room questioning, at least for pupils in our study. 

> The major concepts resulting from our findings with regard to pupil 
perceptions of the rules of classroom «dis course, then, are: 

1) that extreme diVeontinuities between home and school are les* apt 
to lead to problems in pupil interpretations *of classroom discourse 
than are moderate discontinuities (suggested by findings both with 
regard to stated rules and appropriate forms of address); and 

r * x 

2) that an aspect of classroom discourse which is potentially "dangerous, 
i.e., which 'appears apt to present problems for 'pupils in interpre- 
tation of rules of discourse, is the area of classroom questioning 
(suggested by findings of low pupil-teactiet correspondence and 
"muddled" home - school congruency) . 

♦ 

These concepts serve to focus our attention on findings about classroom * 

questioning reported in an earlier segment of this final teport (Part II). 

Briefly, these findings indicate that: 

" 1) Differences in teacher use of classroom questions and of praise^ 

are reflected In pupil perceptions of the functions of questions _ 
and praise (e.g., when a teacher asks questions because she really 
x wants to know something, pupils define questions as serving an 

i informative function) ; , 

2) Pupils who a& low in "composite concurrent status" (i.e.^ tend tfc 
be low on all three variables of entering reading, peer status, and 
status with, teacher) are less able to identify a function (any 
function) for classroom questions than other pupils; 

3) Pupils who are high in reading achievement or high in status vitfi - 
the teacher, or high in peer status (eafch variable is significantly 
related in and of itself) are more apt ro perceive teacher praise 
as "deserved" than are other pupils; ^ 

4) Pupils who define classroom questions as serving informatio/ial 
functions (i.e., operating as they might in oormal conversations). / 
are more apt to participate in class discussions than pupils who 
define them as serving instructional functions (i«e«, "to teach or « 
tell"); and • 

5) Pupils who perceive the teacher praise that follows pupjl responses 
to classroom questions as "deserved" are more apt to participate in 
class discussions than other pupils. 

These findings suggest that in the potentially critical discourse area 

of classroom questioning, both classroom language factors and pupil acquired % 
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status variables nay operate to Influence pupil perceptions ef the functions 



of teacher questions and teacher praise, and that these perceptions in turn 
may operate to influence pupil behavior (i.e., the Acting out of the rules 
of discourse through participation in class discussions). 

In the last section we ^examined in detail the relationships among ; 
"concurrent success" variables, pupil participation, in class discussions, 



and final reading achievement, and concluded that the findings of this study 
point to the criticaJL importance of participation in class discussions in* 

\ 

relation to final reading achievement- It seems unneccessary to repeat that 
argument here. We merely reiterate that: pupil sex contributes to partici- 
pation in .class discussion, and thereby to final reading achievement; entering 
reading and status with. teacher contribute jointly (but not separately) to' 
participation in class discussion, and thereby to final reading achievement; 
and entering reading achievement contributed directly to final readlng^achieve- 
ment. > 

Taken together, these findings. suggest that ve would be well-advised 
to search for indirect relationships between home-school discontinuities * 
In theVules of discourse and pupil success in school. " From the data presented 
here, the chain of relationships to be investigated would' appear to be: 



Classroom 

Language 

Processes 



Home-School 
Discontinuities 
in Rules of 
Discourse . 



Pypil Perceptions 
of Functions of 
Clas#rcrcm Discourse' 
In "Critical" Areas 



Pupil 

Participation 
ip Classroom 
Discourse 



Final 
\1 Reading 
Achieyemen 



Pupil Status 
In the 
Classroom 



It is Important to note that the relationship^ among variables that haVe 
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,; > 

been identified in this study are not generalizable, since they are. based 
only on data from pupil* afiS^teachers irl six classrooms in a single elementary 
school. However, the purpose of any in-depth, small simple, descfiptivfe study 

is primarily to generate concepts and hypotheses for further investigation. 

**■ * * 

We submit thai this purpose has been achieved in this study, and that important. 

j 

questions for future research on teaching have been identified. We earnestly 
hope that they can and will be- pursued. • . 



J 



■ r . 
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I. Data Collection Tasks 



APPENDICES ^ 

A ' .£ 



A. /Open-Ended Ifculea of Classroom Disc^ifrse T^k*(5e|>tember) 

Suppose that s new boy (or girl) came into your class. What could. you 
: tell them kbout h&w kids' talk in your classroom? I mean things like^ yhen 
do kids talk, and:what kiade of things do they say? (write down response.) 

What else could you teM th^L about how kids talk in your class? or .What 
else could you tej.1 them about wgga kids talk in your class? or What else 
could you tell ttiea about vhat kinds of things kids say in your class? 
(write .down all responses.) * 

What could you tell tMs jnew boy (girl), about how the teacher t^lks in 
your, class? When dtes.she talk, or what kinds of^ things does she say? 
(Write down all responses.) * * 

B. # Sentence Completion Task-School (December) * « 

Now I'm going to read. you some senteXces that aren't finished. I want 
you to fitflsh e§ch sentence for me so that it will t£ll how people talk * 
Hn your classroom. [Use teacher's name throughout, where it says "the 
teacher. "J U 

9 . 

1. When the teacher wants us to get quiet, she - m | 



- 2. , When I want to ask the teacher something, I 

* r - 



If I know th^answer to a question, I 



* 4. If I don't know the answer to a question, I 



5. If I need help, I 



6. I talk quietly when 



7. When the' teacher talks, I 



8. I don't talk when 
I 



5 

9. The teacher doesn't talk when 

v— -3 

10. At recess , I talk to s 
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11. Vhsn I finish my work, I talk to 



4m 



Y 

4r 
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12. During a lesson, I talk to 

: — : 



13. I ask a question wfcen 



14. The .teacher asks a question when 



15. Before we begin t^work, the teacher says ^ 



16. After we finish our w&rk, the teacher says 



17. The teacher says "good" when 



C. Sentence Completion Task-Home (May) '« 

Nov I m going to read you some sentences about talking at home. These 
sentences aren't finished. I want you to finish the sentences, so they'll 
tell me about how yoa talk at home. 



1. When mjr mother wots me to get quiet she 



2. When I want to, ask my mother something I 



3, If I know the aaaver to <a question my mother asks me, I 



4. If I don f t know the answer to a question my mother ask* me, I 



* 5. If I^ejd hfeip at home, I 



If^%g^^ 



6. I talk quietly borne when 



7. When -my mother talks, I 



8. I don't talk at borne when 



9. My mother doesn't talk when 



10. When I'm playii* at home, I. talk to 



11. When I'm doing some work at, home, I talk to 
: : 4 — r ' 



no 



r 
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12. When I finish my work at home, I talk to 



13* I ask my mother a question when 



14.* My mother asks me a question. when 



15. Before I begin to do work at home, my mother says 



16. After I finish my work at home, my mother. says 



17. • Mjt^ mother says "good" when ^ 



D. Sentence Completion Task-Play (May) * 

Here are 1 few more sentences for you to finish. Finish these sentences 
so that they'll tell me ibout how you talk wfcen you're playing with your 
friends. [Use friend's name throughout, where it says "my friend" .J 

1. When my friend wants me to get quiet, he/she J 



2. When X want to ask m? friend something, % 



3. 



know the answer to a question .my friend asks- Ac, I 



4. If I don't know the answer to a questjfn my friend asks me, I 



5. When my friend talks, I 



6. If I'm playing with my friend, I talk' qtfietly when 



7. If I'm playing with my friend, I don't talk when 



8. My friend doesn't talk when 



9. ; I ask my friend a question when 



10. My friend asks me 'a question when 



11. Before ye begin to l>l*yy *y friend says 
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12. After ve flnlA playing, my friend says 



13. -My friend says "good" when 



E. Appropriate Form* of Discourse Task (May) 

?Two seta of 3 x 5 cards were prepared, using comments heard on several 
of ifhe videotapes used over the year. One set focused on comments that 
might be used to "get* attention" and the other on commands, or comments 
that night function to "get you to do something" . The sets contained examples, 

as fallows. 



Getting Your Attention - Set 

•# - 

(jting tlie bellX. . 
£rurn;osg the Tights} 
Qlaise tfhfcir han<Q i 
See what I made. f 
What happened 4n school today? 
Hey, you guys/ 
Be quiet. 
All ri^t. 

Come here a minute. • 
Get out your book* 
Did you hear me? 
You know vj|pt? 
Lookit.. 
(Child 1 s naae) 



Getting You to do Something - Set 

Open your book. , 

Feed the dog. 

Get me the scissors. 

Throw me the ball. * 

pid you clean your room? 

Did you finish your work? 

Let's watch T.V. 

Follow me. 

.Do you want to go to the store? 
Do you want to go to the office? 
Study your spelling words. 
Read this Story. 
Look at this. 
Be quiet. 



[The "gettisg attention" set was laid out in front of the pupil in 
random order, and the following questions were askedT] 



Here ark some cards of things that I've heard people saying on some 
of the different videotapes we've watched this year. Which of these things 
do you think someone might sw to you if they wanted 'to get your attention, 
or*get fdxxxh listen to them r^flfe cord response, and replace the cards.) 

Whifih of these might be said to you at home by youi^bdther or father, * 
if they* vantejl to get your attention? How often do your mother and father 
say these kind* of things? * \ 

Do you ever say or do things like this when you want to get your mother 
or father's attention? What do you say or do? (Replace cards in set.) 

Which of these might be said to you in school' by your teacher* if she 
wanted* to get yovr attention? [continue as above] (replace cards, in set.) 

~* Wjjich bf these might be said to you by your friend while you're playing 
together, if he/she wanted to get your attention? (continue as abovej 

(Put away the "getting attention" set. Lay out tjfc "getting you to do 
something 19 set In random order, and follow the same £eneVal procedure.) 
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F. Pupil Statu* withlTeacher* 

In September, October, and December, each teacher waa presented 
with a set of 3xS bards, each card containing the naae of a pupil 
in the clssi, and .asked: "On the basisvof what youWe observed so 
far, can you group these pupils according to their similsrities 
and differences in listening attentively in class?" When pupils 
had keen grouped, the teacher was asked for ss*h group: "How srs 
the pupils in this' group similar?" The same procedure was repeated 

'for each of the following aspects of communicative behsvior: par- 
ticipation in classroom discussion; observsnce of "no talking .rules, 
and use ^f standard English. The teacher was then asked: "Can you 
think of soae other aspect of pupils', use of language in the class- ' 
xooa that you sight use to differentiate and group pupils?" Finally, 

' the teacher waa asked: "Can . you group pupils according to your 
predictions for their success in reading this year? Which pupils . 
do you 'think will be the most successful and the least successful?" 

Teacher .responses in the December interview, when pupils were 
known, were used to compile s composite rating, and pupils were 
ranked on the*kaaie of this overall rating, to ident if/' status with 
teacher. 



% Pupil Statue .with Peers 



1. Procedures for sdministering ststus perceptiom ^jnaMrumen^ 

s) Children will be interviewed individually. 

When children enter Language Lab they should sit with an inter- 
viewer familiar to them, if possible. 

b) To introduce SPI tell child we want to learn more' about their 
class and will be eakjhg some questions they will answer by 
choosing people from the picture board. Show the child the 
picture board. Ask if* the pictures are from their class. Have V 
the child find his/her picture and point to it. 

c) Aak questions in die order they appear on the forms. Have the 
children point to pictures ss they answer. Use the exact word- 
ing. If child gives a name,check it with the back of picture. . 
Write down both first snd last name in spsce provided. Record 
in the order given . 
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2. Questions Asked of Pupils 

s). Supposs thsrs is going to bs s sporta contest between your 
dess snd' Mrs. . 's class. 



* 

abc Which &ree people would 
• you choose to uki sure 
your class would win? 



def Which three people would 
have to work hardest in 
order to be' on the team? 
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b) Support your class got a chsnca to bs on a TV, Quiz .Show playing 

against grids fr oa 'another .school. Your ' 

class has to send s teas oT three people and theyr will be asked 
• questions .about things learned in school. > 

abc Which* three people would def Which three people would* ., 
yom choose to be your have to study hardest if 

* . clsss teas) in order for they wanted to. make the 

. • yonr class to win? team? 

/c) Suppose your teacher had to leave the classroom. 

• " • r 

abc Who would she most likely def Who would she least likely 
leave in charge? (if ab- leave in charge? Who 

sent, who? Repeat), else? Who else? 

d) Suppose an accident happened in your class and no grown-up was 
around? 

abc WMch'person would most def Which person would be„ 

likely take charge and least likely to take charge 

V know vher to do? (If and know what to do in an 

absent, who? Repeat) . emergency? A 

e) Suppose your, teacher had an important message to send to the office. 

abc • Who. would she most likely def Who would the teacher least 
choose to tske the messsge? likely choose to take the 

(II absent, who? Repeat). message? Who else? Who else? 

\ 

f ) Suppose my Job was to follbw ySu around for a week and make a list 
of the people in your class. you were hanging around with. . 

- abc Who would most likely be def Who would least likely be 
at the top of* the list. Who on the list? Who else? 

next? Who next? Who else? 

f • / 

g) Supposs s photographer came around and he wanted the photograph of 
some kids on ths cover of s book for children. The photographer 

" doesn't know sny of the Wide. He Just walks around for a while. 
He opens the door of your class, pojces his he^din, end looks st 
thmVfchlldren in the clsss for Just s minute and^thmn^closes the door,, 
9 * If we had to decide right then, ' ' v 

abc Who vould be no it likely def Who vould he leaat likely 
cbotmf to photograph for choose to pbotograph for 

tbk book cover? Who elae? the (book cover? ^ho 

Vho elae? 

T • 

( 3. In identifying pupil status with peers, only responses to questions 

\- a , b, r d, and f «#ere used. A composite rsting reflecting sll choices 

and rsjections was computed, end pupils ware rsnked with their class 
. . on the basis of this figure. ' * 

o ■• . . 
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II ^ Category Syeteme 

A, Categories for Coding Sentence Completion Task • 
1. Being Quiet 

When • vents we to be quiet, (elhe, . • . 

1- signals (rings belli 

2- requests (Pleas^ quiet down,) 
3«- commands-moderate (f e 'quiet) 

, 4- commands-sharp (Shut .up!) -\ >~ 

* 5^ coMsnds-extreme Hacreamal . * - ' > 
6* No Response' , > 



J 



When 



talks, I,., 



1^ listen 

2- be quiet 

3- converse 

4- No Response 

I don't talk when,, 
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1- someone' (general)* ia^ talking to me 

2* someone specific is talking tp me f 

3- someone is talking to someone elee (3rd party) = ^ 

4- other "quiet" rule (.the baby* Sleeping). 

5- other non^-rule reaaon (I'm watching T.V.l 

6- No Response j 

doesn't talk when,,^, 

1- we (general), are talking 

2- I (specific) am talking 

3- a 3rd party is talking . (e^g, , the principal, my father) 
4~ other "quiet" rule (w?*re working) % 

5- other non^rule reason (we're out at repess) 

2, Questions and Answers 

If I know the answer to a Q. t I.,/ 

1- signal for attention (raise my handL 
* 2- [empty set-hold to maintain parallel categories} 
f 3- acknowledge the fact (say, I know,! 
j4- make evaluation of own Ability, or difficulty of question* 
5- give answer 

t- dpn't acknowledge knowing (just sit there)' > 

7- No Response 

> If I don't know the answer to a Q, t •!,,« 

1- signal for attejtttfta/n (raise my band) 
' 2- don't signal for attention (don't raise my hand) j 
3t- acknowledge the. fact, (aay I dop't "know) 
4* make evaluation of own ability, and difficulty of question 

5- try to -find out answer 

6- don't answer, and don't acknowledge not Jtnowlng 1 f *- 

7- No Response , 1 1. D 



I uy Q. when. . . 



1- want to knpw 

2- need hell/ 

4-t 7 (empty sets. - hold to maintain parallel categories 

5t J ^ \ • 

6^ (child invokes "talking" rule) - (we're done witlT our work) 

7- (child gives situational response) - (we're doing reading) , 

8- unrest;ricted-"when I want to" - 

9- No Response 

f 

asks a Q. , when. . . 



• 1- wants to know 

2- netede help ^ 

3- wants to tell, or direct 

4- in (lesson) inter actibn 

5- wants to test 

6- (child invokes ""talking" rule* ^ 

7- (child gives situational response) 
$- unrsstrlcted-"when they want* to" 
9- No Response 

Getting Information/Aasistance/Praiee — 
When I want to ask something, I... 

1- signal for attention (raise my hand) 

2- direct action (just ask it» , ; * 

3- follow ^politeness^ RULE 7wait A till no one r s talking) 

4- Ho Response % 

When I need help, 

4 

1- signal for attention ' 

2- ask adult 

3- ask child 

4* No Response * 
says, "goojl" when. . . ' 



lr deserved-academic 

2- deserved-non-academic 

3- deserved~unspecified 

4- outsid* evaluation- w she thinks" 
convoluted ("I fall down") 

6- not nacesmax l iy directed toward child 

7- nevet happen?^ 

8- No Response 

Who I talk To 

When I'm playing^at recess) I talk to... 

1- adult 

2- child 

3- no one tin 

4- myself , lib 

5- No Respoose 1 



Ill 



Whan I >' working I talk to..,. X 

1- adult r 

2- child* » t 

3- no one 

4- ■jee^f 

5- Mo Response 

When I finish work, I talk to... '. 

1- "adult 

2- child 

3- no one 

4- nyself 

5- Mo Responee 
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B. • Categories for Coding ''Appropriate Forms" Task 

1. Sample Pupil-Generated Responses for "Getting Tour Attention" 

* .physical Contact/Proximity- 

I f ll go up and tap her on the shoulder. 



Signal- 
stamp her foot. 
They'll turn off the T.V. 

Name- 
Tells my name, 
says. "Richard." 

Call- 

Hey, you guys. • 

Come here,^I^v§n£ to show you something. 

Command- 
Be quiet. 
Now, listen here. 



L. 



Request- 

May I please have your attention? 

Can't you please be quiet for two minutes? 

Suggestion- 

" Let's all look up here: 

Question- 

Did you hear me? 



is 



2. Sample Pupil-Generated' Responses^ for "Getting Tou To Do Something" 

a 4 

* 

Physical Contact/Proximity- ^ 
• Go to her desk and tell her. 

Signal- • 
S Raise my hand. 

She ringa the bell' for ua to get quiet. 
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Naae- 

Ijrell, '•Mom." ' 
Shi 1 !! My, ''Susie," 

Callf^ ^ 

X^me nere. 
I call her. 



Comand- 

60 get me some paper. 

Do your chores now. m 

Request- . , 

Please help me with my wQjrit. 
m Would you please take out the garbage for me. 

Suggestion- 
f Let's go to the etpr*. 

Let's watch T.^. 

Question- 
Do you want to go to the store? 
_J)id Yfiil fix «Sr bike yet? 

IK. Additional Information on Statistical Analyses 
A* Procedures 

The following types of procedures were used for transformation of 
measures for use in regression analyses and/or for comparison over 
classrooms.) * * 

1. Relative rank in reading (Relrank) 

RRIC ■ number of students in pupil's class with va 
Fall '7^ reading score lower than theirs. 

Relrank ■ RRIC /total number pupils in class. 

2. Pupil status with teacher »(STATWT) * " ^ 

This composite variable is a function of teacher ratings 
on: LA (listening attentively) , piCD (participation in class 
discussions), NTR (following the "no talking 19 rules), USE (use* . / * 

y of standard English), and PSR (predicted success lnrX«$ding) . 

Teachers rated these itjeaa on 4 ac*le of 1 to A J[pr more, if 
teachers formed more groups); 



For' pupil i in Teacher l's class, to compute LA, for ex- 
ample: to * 



/ 
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where n ■ clam size; Y • - ranking on LA, Y. - average ranking 
on LA £n Teacher I'a class. Similarly, compute RICDi , NTRX f 
U8SJL 9 and RSRa 9 and define STATWT - LAi + PICDx + NTKl + 
USKX + PSRJb • Nov except for the inedvertentvir factor this 
la the sum of the "standardised" variables* The five scales 
that make up STATWT are ordinal, so the use* of means aodKetandard 
deviations ia a bit suspect,, etill thip procedure is often done 
(sell Hie, et al, SPSS manual, HcGraw-Hill, 1975, pg. 185) . 



Then, STATWTM - STATWT x Vclaee size (to remove the relevant 
laadvfrtemj kl factor) % 

and, NSTATWT ■ -1 x STATWTM (this simply make it easier to inter- 
pret the statue with teacher variable, by making larger 
values mean more statue.) 



3. Frequency of participation in class discussion (PCD) 



Note that 0 £FCD, 

SFCD ■ relative frequency of class discussion 



for pupil J, . 
RPCD-PCDj/£jPCD^ 



where l£FCD is the total number of pupil comments made in pupil 
J 'a tlaJs. 3 0 < RFCD £ 1. 

TRANRFCD - transformed relative frequency of class discussion. 
TRANRFCD - -Ulog (1-RFCD) 

Therefore, as RFCD increases, 1-RFCD approaches zero, the 
log (1-RFCD) gets large and negative, so -J.^ log (1-RFCD) gets 
large and positive, ' 

Note; A more often employed logl$ transformation cannot be 
used because ljt the expression, -1 x log £( 1-RFCD) /RFCD} , the 
value of RFCD ia sometimes zero, and division by zero is not de- 
fined: 

Regression Analysis Tablea 

' References were made in the report to several regression analyses 
Tablea for these ere presented on the following page. 
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Tab! 



.V 



Analysis of Reading Achievement, Fall/ 79 
(Pupil Status Variables) 



Source 


Sum of Squares .. 


D.F. 


Mean Square 


Fall Reading '78 


6446.61 


1 


6446.62 


Peer Status 


260.36 


1 


260.36 


Status with Teacher . 


646.45 


1 , 


646.45 


Mexican-American 


82.30 


1" 


82.30 


Black & Other 


Z6.72. 


1 . 


76.72 


Minorities 








Error 


3206.30 


96 


33.40 



Table II 



Source 



T 78 



V 



Analysis of Reading Achievement, Fall f 79 
(Sex and Ethnicity) 



Fall Readini 
Males 

Mexi can-American 
Black & Other 

Minorities 
Mexi can- American Males 
Black & Other 

Minority Males 
Error 



Sum of Squares 


D.F. 


Mean Square 


8199.42 


1 


8199.42 


241.98 


-1 


241.98 


91.85 


1 


91.85 


87.47 


1 


. 87.47 


105.18 


. 1 


105.18 


6.71 *■* 


1 


6.71 


5959.49 


120 t 
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Table III 

Analysis of Reading Achievement, Fall v 79 
(Classroom Discourse Variables) 



^ 



Source S 


urn of Squares 


D.F. 


Mean Square 


17*11 R*arHn0 1 7ft 


6513 63 


. i 


6513.68 


Information Load 


25.64 


1 


• 25.64 


Transformed Rela- 


772.35 


1 


772.35 


tive Frequency Class 








Discussion 








Error 


4129.26 
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• ' 40.09 
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Table 







Analysis of Reading Achievement, Fall '79 
(Pupil Status and Participation Variables) 



Source 



Relative Rank In 

Entering Reading 
Males 

Status with Teacher 
Transformed Relative 
Frequency of 
6 lass Discussion 
Error 



' Sua of .Squares 

6224.83 ' 

90.90 
151.87 
. 477.52 

5183\ 79 • 



D.F. 



1 
1 
1 



^ Hean^Sq 



uare 

.6224.83 
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90.90 
151.87 
477.52 



50.33 
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Table V 

Analysis of Relative Frequency of Class Discussion 
(Pupil Status Variables) 
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Source 

Relative Rank 

in Entering 

Reading • 
Males 

Status with Teacher 
Error 



Sum of Squares 
.007 



.008 
.004 
.149 



D.F. 
1 



1 
1 

129 



Mean Square 
. .007 



J 1 



'• .*008 
.004 
.001 



F 

6.29 



7.35 
3.39 



Source 

Peer Status * 
Relative Rank in 

Reading 
Mexican-American 
Black 

Other Minorities 
Error * 



Table VI 

Pupil Status with Teacher 
(Pupil Status Variables) 



Sum of Squares 

L 

240.53 
169.60 

1.74 
•74 
.40 
1629.69 



D.F. 









1 


240.53 


17.42 


1 


169^60 


12.28 


1« 


1.74 " 


.13 


* i 


.74 


.05 


l 


.40 


, -03 


118 


13.81. 
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Table Vll 
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PupjU. Status with Teacher 
(Sex and Peer Status) 



Source ' 

Peer Status 
Males ' . ' • 

High Peer Status Hales 
Low Peer Status Males 
Error 



.Sum of Squares 

279.10 
.59 
39.67 
10.79 
1641.59 



D.F. 



11 



Mean Square 

279.10 
.59 
39.67 . 
10, f 79 
14.27 



19.55 
.04 

' 2.78 
.76 



Jable VIII 



Source 

Entering Reading 
Hales 

Mexican-American 
Black & Other 

Minority 
Status with Teacher 
Error ^ . 



Pupil Status with Peers 
(Other Pupil Status Variables) 



Su m of Squares 

473.22 * * 

tOl 
.56 

490.35 
'♦432. 26 



D.F. 

'% 

i 
i 
i 
i 

» 

i 
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Mean Square 

. 473.22 * 
.30 
.01 
.56 

490.35 
37.56 




.13.05 




